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DREAMING. 


| eat unconsciousness When, on the contrary, it is 

—when we age either, after a sufficiency of 

i rest, verging towards waking, as generally happens in 
| the morning, or our sleep is broken and disturbed by 
8, or by the effects of an uneasy 
|| state of the mind itself—then unconsciousness is not 
|| complete. Mental action takes place, though in what 
|| must in the main be described as an irregular and im- 


|| uneasy bodily 


| Dreaming, then, may be defined as the result of the 
|) imperfect of the mind in a state of partial 
| deep. It.is a form of intellectation, very peculiar, and 
1 attended by,very remarkable phenomena, which have 
| 


‘on the subject have 
, as indeed might be ex- 


| in all ages 


| rich regulate the operations of the waking mind. 
Dismissing in a great measure the definitions of former 


I shall probably carry the sense of the ordi- 


fy reader along with me,,when I say that the opera- 
of the mind in sleep-bear a general resemblance 
involuntary streaming of ideas through it in 


dreaming thought are marked by this strong general 
distinction, it would be too much to say that they are 
} conditions. altogether unconnected. The mind in its 
|. dreaming condition. In what are called reveries, the 


oo But, while waking thought and i 


| nest man will occasionally have wild, absurd, and 


tren ortibile ideas presented to him, not widely diffe- 
fent from‘dreams in their character. There is, how- 
@¥er, this difference, that, while in the waking state the 
Iest exertion of his will is sufficient to banish’ such-ideas, 
Be is scarcely ever able to exercise any control over them 
in sleep, the will being then, as it were, in abeyance, 


It_may also be remarked, that the simplest kind of | 
that’ which occurs in our soundest state of 


body, and in the most ordinary circumstances, is exactly 
such‘a series of familiar ideas as our minds are usually 


subjects. The persons we have conversed with the day 
before, the occupations or amusements which engaged 
us, and the subjects of our reigning hopes, form the 
matter of our simplest dreams, as they do that of our 
waking thoughts. And often these are presented in a 
state as free from any absurdity as if we were awake. — 
Generally, however, dreaming thought is remarkable 
for its exemption from the control of that faculty 
judgment, reflection, common ‘sense, or causality 
—which usually gives us clear apprehensions’ of the 
nature and ts of things. Thus wee will 
feel ourselves in the society of persons long dead} and 
whom we remember at the time to be dead, and yet 
we never think’ there is anything extraordinary in their 
now going about amongst the living. We find the house 
we inhabit to have more or less room@than is actually 
the case, or to be in some other way unlike our actual 
dwelling, and yet we never doubt that this is the house 
in which we usually live. We are in our ordinary place 
of worship, and the clergyman performing the service 
is an old acquaintance dead many years, who, in life, 
was amongst the last persons we could have expected to 
see engaged in such duties. If we have a library, we 
shall find the books in great disorder; and, if looked 
into, the authors are such as we have no knowledge of, 
and the subjects are incomprehensible. A tradesman, 
dreaming of his shop, will find his stock in bad condi- 
tion, and a dulness as well as confusion throughout the 
place. Money is an awkward thing to reckon; if 
bank-notes, we are sure to mect with such as we never 
heard of before. In travelling, we commonly get on very 
quickly, and sometimes continue to move through the 
air without any action of our limbs. 
Seeing and con with people long since deceased 
is an ordinary occurrence, and, what is very distressing, 
after the death of a near relation or intimate friend, we 
are apt to dream night after night that he has. been 
seriously ill, but is recovering, or at least is still-alive. 
I have myself. several times had a dream of -this 
kind. Some person nearly connected with me, who has 
been dead for some years, appeared not only alive, but 
looking well for his years, which'I ascertained by cal- 
culating what his age was when he died, and then add- 
ing the number of years that since; thus 
making the strange jumble of him as both 
dead andalive at the same time. 
Fé@yerishness, whether arising from uneasiness in the 
digestive organs of otherwise, tends to produce painful 
or Horrible dreams. Sleeping on the back, with an over- 
loaded stomach, usually engenders the distressing dream 


called Nightmare, where we feel as if some great load 
had been placed upon our chest, or some unsightly 
figure of the fancy had sat down upon it. In’ milder 
cases of distress in the stomach, we see a similar figure 


come into the room, and go about as for our annoyance, 
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or to inflict horrors upon us. Feverish ailments also 
make encounter wild im bilities, w 
we yet feel it to be an unavoidable duty to accompli 
such as the passing over vast gulfs, the climbing of 
wall-like steeps, or perhaps the reconciling of tremen 
It has been remarked, that everything in dreams, 
however wild or absurd, seems to come as a matter of 
course, and excites no surprise. This does not always 


exactly happen. An elderly person known to me 
dreamed ing at school, yet had an awkward feel- 


ing that he was beyond the proper age. There is also 
a peculiar dreaming condition in which, struck as it 
were by the extreme improbability or absurdity of our 
thoughts, we reflect that it is only adream. Dr Beat- 
tie mentions a dream in which he found himself stand- 
ing on the parapet of a bridge, when, reflecting that 
this was a situation not very likely for him to be in, he 


supposed that it might be a dream; and, to put this to 
awoke. 


Though the mosi ordinary kind of dreaming com- 
prises the things which chiefly engross our attention 
while awake, yet it happens not unfrequently that the 
subject of our dreams is hardly connected at all with 
the present state of things, or the present state of our 
thoughtza ; for it is to be noticed, that, though no abso- 
lutely new ideas can be presented to our mind while 
in that state, yet we may sometimes observe such an 
arrangement of them as has never occurred in our 
waking moments. Cases will occur where what we 


see is not confused; it is a distinct representation of 


something which it is quite possible might happen in 
reality ; but still the idea of such a thing appears never 
to have been in our mind at any previous time. For 
instance, a person dreamed that an elderly widow lady 
of his acquaintance informed him that she was married 
a second time, and described her husband by comparing 
him to a person then deceased, whom the dreamer re- 
membered. Now, the person who had this dream never 


entertained the most distant idea of the lady marrying 


again, both from her age and other circumstances; 


neither was it a subject he took the smallest interest 
in when awake. I may add, that it is a dream by no 


means likely to be ever fulfilled. 


It is a well-known fact, that dreams may be suggested 
by external causes. Put, for instance, bottles of hot 
water to the feet of a sleeping person, he will immedi- 
ately dream of walking over burning lava, or hot plough- 

asso- 
ciated cirenmstances proper in the case. Play upon his 
face with a bellows, and he will have a dream of sitting 
in a draught of air, or walking in a high wind. There 
whose dreams 
could be suggested at will by the conversation of the 
waking bystanders, These facts show that the mind 
works in sleep much in the same manner as in our wak- 
ing moments, but, in the absence of the power of cor- 
rect perception, is obliged to employ the imagination 
to account for the things presented to it. When, in the 
midst of an ordinary dream, some powerful disturbance 
takes place, as that produced by a violent knocking at 
the door, the mind sometimes weaves the incident into 
the tissue of the dream; in which case the sleeper is 
the less likely to awake; but in other cases the mind 
fails to reconcile the disturbing incident with its former 
thoughts, and then a difficulty arises, in which - 
dreams being entirely suggested by casual disturbances. A 
gun, for instaneg, is fired under our bedroom window ; we 
immediately have a dream representing a long chain of 
events which naturally lead on to the firing of a gun; 
we awake from the noise, and find that only an instant 

§ the dream 


shares, or the hot sands of Africa, with all the 


have even been instances of 


likely to be broken. There are examples on 


has elapsed since the report which 


This has caused some writers to form a theory that 
dreams are invariably momentary, occurring only at the 
ing; and to support this idea, several ac- 
a very remarkable nature have been 


instant of a’ 
tual occurrences 


adduced. For example, when Lavalette was under con. 
demnation in 1815, he had a dream representing a pro- 
cession of skinless horses and their riders, which seemed 
to him to last for several hours; and yet it was ascer- 
tained that the whole pageantry had passed through his 
mind in the little interval between the striking of the 
hour and the consequent change of the prison sentries, 
But dreams of this kind are in reality exceptions from 
the general rule. There is a sense of time in sleep ag 
well as when we are awake, though generally somewhat 
less correct. In the dreams of healthy sleep, this sense 
operates with considerable distinctness; and it is only 
when the mind is in a harassed and excited state that 
dreams of the kind described take place. 

The incoherence, inconsistency, and essential absur- 
dity of many of our thoughts in dreaming bring that | 
state into a resemblance to insanity, which has been | 
remarked by more than one medical writer. Dr G. D, || 
Davey of the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum says, ‘ If we 
watch a lunatic patient, we shall perceive very much of 
what I would regard as a state of active dreaming ; that || 
is to say, a condition which would seem to realise action || 
with unconscious ht. * * Aninsane person often 
reminds me of one asleep and dreaming with his eyes 
open, and in the exercise of his motive powers. * * 
I will add, the dreamer with one or two organs alone 
active, I should be disposed to consider a sleeping mo- | 
nomaniac.’ This is very striking, and appears to be || 
true; and yet the mind often shows wonderful powers | 
in sleep. A distinguished divine of the present day, 
who in his college days was devoted to mathematical 
studies, was once baffled for several days by a difficult 
problem, which he finally solved in his sleep. Condorcet 
often overcame similar difficulties in his dreams. Dr 
Gregory conceived thoughts in sleep, many of which he 
afterwards employed in his lectures. An eminent Scot- 
tish lawyer of the last age had studied an important case | 
for several days: cne night his wife observed him rise 
and go to his desk, where he wrote a long paper, after 
which he returned to bed. In the morging he told her 
that he had had a dream, in which he conceived himself 
to have delivered an opinion on a case which had ex- 
ceedingly perplexed him, and he would give anything 
to recover the train of thought which had then passed 
through his mind. She directed him to look in his 


written out. This paper proved efficacious in the sub- | 
sequent conduct of the case. We must all remember, 

too, the fine romantic poem of Kubla Khan, composed | 
by Coleridge in a dream. ‘ The greatest singularity ob- | 
servable in dreams,’ says Hazlitt, ‘is the faculty of hold- 
ing a dialogue with ourselves, as if we were really and 
effectually two persons. We make a remark, and then | 
expect an answer, which we are to give to ourselves, with } 


surprise, as if it were really spoken 
We are played upon by the puppets 
We are s' i 
jection, or alarmed at a sudden piece of information of | 
which we have no apprehension till it seems to proceed | 
from the mouth of some one with whom we fancy our- 

selves conversing. We have, in fact, no idea of what | 
the question will be that we put to ourselves till the 


and adroit things thus occurring to the mind in sleep. 
*Mr S. dreamt that he was in his parlour with a friend, 
and that a piece of black cloth was lying upon the table, 
but which his friend happened to remark was flesh- 
colour. Hereupon arose a discussion as to the colour 
of the cloth, Mr S. maintaining that it was black, and 
his friend as strenuously insisting that it was flesh- 
colour. The dispute became warm, and Mr S. offered 
to bet that it was black; his friend offering also to bet 
that it was flesh-colour. Mr S. concluded the bet, when 
his friend immediately exclaimed, “ And is not black 
the colour of more than half the op ternal be: 
completely stealing a march upon Mr §., and winning 

bet. Mr B. declares that the idea of black being entitled 


desk, where he found the whole train of thought clearly j 


the same gravity of attention, and hear it with the same } 

another person. jj 
our own moving. | 
in an argument by an unforeseen ob- jf 


moment of its birth.’ There are instances of very smart | 
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to the name of flesh-colour had never before occurred to 

him.’* An explanation on this subject, suggested by Mr 
| A. Carmichael of Dublin,t accords with the views here 
taken respecting dreaming generally :—‘ Whatever we 
'| are capable of thinking without an effort, we are sus- 
ceptible of dreaming; and during our waking reflections 
| we frequently imagine what kind of reply an adversary 
|| might make to an observation we had dropped; we im- 
| mediately enter into the warmth of argument by coin- 
') ing an answer of our own in return, and when we have 
said all that occurs on that side of the question, a reply 
|| naturally suggests itself on the other, all the merit of 
|| which we ascribe to our antagonist; and thus the dis- 

putation goes on as if two different minds were engaged 

in the contest—the words, by a strange illusion, tingling 
|| in our ears, and the ardent looks and forcible gestures 
|| flitting before our eyes, till some real object, breaking 
|| on our attention, recalls us to the perception of the ex- 
|| ternal world, and the nature of the reverie, which, till 
|| now, we thought real. In sleep there is no such intru- 
| sion, but the dream and the reverie do not differ from 
| each other as long as they last.’ 

With reference to the occasional acuteness of the 
|| mind in sleep, it seems not unsuitable here to remark, 
| that there are some persons who acknowledge to an 
| unusual felicity of conception at the moment when they 
|| are waking. Sir Walter Scott experienced this singular 
|| lucidity, which seems half allied to that of a certain 
| class of dreams. The present writer has also been often 
| conscious of useful ideas and happy projects occurring 
|| tohim for the first time at this peculiar moment. The 
|| state is certainly not that of full consciousness ; it occurs 
| just as sleep is breaking up. A young man whom I 
| believed to be totally unknown to me called one day, 

and sent in his card requesting to see me. He was ad- 
| mitted, and addressed me easily and fluently about a 
| situation he was in quest of, asking in conclusion for 
| any information I could give that was likely to be use- 
| fal. Setting down what was odd in this visit to non- 
acquaintance with the ways of the world, I gave the 
| youth all the information I possessed, and by and by he 
| took his leave, but not till he had asked if I should like 
| to know how he prospered in his canvass. An im- 
| pression was thus left upon my mind that there was 
| some misunderstanding between me and my visitor, and 
| that he was treating me all along as an acquaintance, 


while I conceived him (perhaps erroneously) to be a 
stranger. I thought littie more about the incident; but 
during the ensuing few days it would now and then come 
into my mind as a somewhat odd one. Three mornings 
after, when I was awaking, but not fully awake, 
the idea occurred to me that the young man was 
probably the son of a widow lady with whom I was 
slightly acquainted, and whom I now remembered he 
} Tesembled a little. And on inquiry, this proved to be 
| the case. The wonder here is, that the idea should 
have occurred to me at such a moment, as it had failed 
to present itself when the mind was in a clearer state 
during two preceding days. I had never, to my know- 
ledge, seen the young man since he grew up; but he 
may have come under my notice at the recent funeral 
of one of his relations, which I attended, though I have 
ho recollection of seeing him there, and certainly if I 
did, never formed the faintest surmise of who he was. 
This anecdote seems suitable as a preparation for that 
class of dreams which Dr Abercrombie calls ‘the revival 
of old associations respecting things which had entirely 
passed out of the mind, and which seemed to have been 
forgotten ;’ about which he at the same time acknow- 
ledges that ‘some of the facts connected with them 
searcely appear referable to any principle with which 
We are at present acquainted.’ The learned writer gives 
the following, as having occurred to a particular friend 


gy nis curious anecdote ocours in the Phrenological Journal (X., 
on Dreaming in Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine (LIV., 


of his, and to be relied on in its most minute particu- 
lars :—‘ The gentleman was at the time connected with 
one of the principal banks in Glasgow, and was at his 
place at the tellers’ table, where money is paid, when a 
person entered demanding payment of a sum of six 
pounds. There were several people waiting, who were, 
in turn, entitled to be attended to before him, but he 
was extremely impatient, and rather noisy; and being, 
besides, a remarkable stammerer, he became so annoy- 
ing, that another gentleman requested my friend to pa 
him his money and get rid of him. He did so, accord- 
ingly, but with an expression of impatience at being 
obliged to attend to him before his turn, and thought no 
more of the transaction. At the end of the year, which 
was eight or nine months after, the books of the bank 
could not be made to balance, the deficiency being ex- 
actly six pounds. Several days and nights had been 
spent in endeavouring to discover the error, but with- 
out success; when, at last, my friend returned home, 
much fatigued, and went to bed. He dreamt of bein; 
at his place in the bank, and the whole transaction wit! 
the stammerer, as now detailed, passed before him in all 
its particulars. He awoke under a full impression that 
the dream was to lead him to the discovery of what he 
was so anxiously in search of; and, on examination, 
soon discovered that the sum paid to this person in the 
manner now mentioned, had been neglected to be in- 
serted in the book of interests, and that it exactly ac- 
counted for the error in the balance.’ 

The most remarkable anecdote connected with this 
part of our subject is one which has been presented 
under fictitious circumstances in the tale of ‘The Anti- 
quary,’ and which the distinguished author has since 
related in the notes to that novel :—‘ Mr R. of Bowland, 
a gentleman of landed property in the vale of Gala, was 
prosecuted for a very considerable sum, the accumulated 
arrears of teind (or tithe), for which he was said to be 
indebted to a noble family, the titulars (lay impropria- 
tors of the tithes). Mr R. was strongly impressed with 
the belief that his father had, by a form of process pe- 
culiar to the law of Scotland, purchased these teinds 
from the titular, and therefore that the present prose- 
cution was groundless. But, after an industrious search 
among his father’s papers, an investigation of the public 
records, and a careful inquiry among all persons who 
had transacted law-business for his father, no evidence 
could be recovered to support his defence. The period 
was now near at hand when he conceived the loss of his 
lawsuit to be inevitable, and he had formed his deter- 
mination to ride to Edinburgh next day, and make the 
best bargain he could in the way of compromise. He 
went to bed with this resolution, and, with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case floating = his mind, had a 
dream to the following purpose. His father, who had 
been many years dead, appeared to him, he thought, 
and asked him why he was disturbed in his mind. In 
dreams men are not surprised at such apparitions, Mr 
R. thought that he informed his father of the cause of 
his distress, adding, that the payment of a considerable 
sum of money was the more unpleasant to him, because 
he had a strong consciousness that it was not due, 
though he was unable to recover any evidence in sup- 
port of his belief. “ You are right, my son,” replied 
paternal shade ; “I did acquire right to these teinds, for 
payment of which you are now prosecuted. The papers 
relating to the transaction are in the hands of Mr —_, 
a writer (or attorney) who is now retired from profes- 
sional business, and resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. 
He was a person whom I employed on that occasion for 
a particular reason, but who never, on any other oc- 
casion, transacted business on my account. It is very 
possible,” pursued the vision, “ that Mr —— may have 
forgotten a matter which is now of avery old date; but 
you may call it to his recollection by this token, that, 
when I came to pay his account, there was difficulty in 
getting change a Portugal piece of gold, and that 
we were forced to drink out the balance at a tavern.” 
‘Mr R. awaked in the morning, with all the words of 
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the vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it worth 
while to ride across the country to Inveresk, instead of 
going straight to Edinburgh. When he came there, he 
waited on the gentlemfan mentioned in the dream, a very 
old man. Without saying anything of the vision, he in- 
quired whether he remembered having conducted such 
a matter for his deceased father. ‘The old gentleman 
could not at first bring the circumstance to his recol- 
lection, but, on mention of the Portugal piece of gold, 
the whole returned upon his memory ; he made an im- 
mediate search for the papers, and recovered them, so 
that Mr R. carried to Edinburgh the its neces- 
po te gain the cause which he was on the verge of 
ng.’ 

‘There is every reason,’ says Dr Abercrombie, ‘to 
believe that this very interesting case is referable to 
the principle lately mentioned ; that the gentleman had 
heard the circumstances from his’ father, but had en- 
tirely forgotten them, until the frequent and intense 
application of his mind to the subject with which they 
were connected at length gave rise to a train of asso- 
ciation which recalled them in the dream. To the 
same principle are referable the two following anec- 
dotes, which I have received as entirely authentic; the 
first of them from the individual to whom it occurred. 
A gentleman of the law in Edinburgh had mislaid an 
important paper connected with the conveyance of a 
property which was to be settled on a particular day. 

ost anxious search had been made for it for many 
days, but the evening of the day previous to that on 
which the parties were to meet for the final settlement 
had arrived, without the paper being discovered. The 
son of the gentleman then went to bed under much 
anxiety and disappointment, and dreamt that at the 
time when the missing paper was delivered to his father, 
his table was covered with papers connected with the 
affairs of a particular client. He awoke under the im- 
pression, went immediately to a box appropriated to the 
= of that client, and there found the paper they 

ad been in search of, which had been tied up by mis- 
take in a parcel to which it was in no way related. 
Another individual connected with a public office had 
mislaid a paper of such importance, that he was threat- 
ened with the loss of his situation if he did not produce 
it. After a long but unsuccessful search, under intense 
anxiety, he also dreamt of discovering the paper in 
a particular place, and found it there accordingly.’ 
In seeking to account for these instances, we must keep 
in mind that often occurrences fail to make any impres- 
sion upon us, and do not become objects of conscious 
memory, although the memory of persons who were in 
our company at the time proves that we had full oppor- 
tunities of observing and receiving impressions from 
them. When an effort is made to remind us of such 
circumstances, we are apt to deny their occurrence, 
having not the slightest recollection of them. But in 
such cases it would appear that an impression has been 
made, although no record of it has been kept; and ac- 
cordingly some particular association may recall it. We 
have only to suppose conditions particularly favourable 
for the revival of such lost impressions as occurring at 
certain times during sleep, to account for the class of 
dreams under consideration. They seem, however, to 
prove that the mind sometimes enjoys an unusual 
clearness in sleep—that there is, in short, a peculiar 
lucidity occasionally experienced while we are in that 
state, which generally appears as a suspension of the 
mental powers. 
We now approach the class of dreams which the 
superstitious are apt to set down as supernatural, but 
of which, of course, we can only conclude that we are 
ignorant of the natural principle concerned. Some 
dreams of this kind are mentioned by old writers. For 
example, Marcus Antoninus learned in his dreams seve- 


to open a vein between the fourth finger thumb— 


lated of Sir Christopher Wren, that, when at Paris in 
1671, being disordered with “a pain in his reins,” he 
sent for a physician, who prescribed blood-letting ; but 
he deferred submitting to it, and dreamed that very 
night that he was in a place where palm-trees grew, and 

that a woman in a romantic habit offered dates to him, | 
The next day he sent for dates, which cured him.’* [t 
is possible that in these instances the remedies sug. 
gested may have been mere revivals of knowledge for- 
merly acquired, but forgotten in the interval. But | 
such a surmise is inapplicable to the following case, 

related by Dr Abercrombie :—‘ A gentleman in Edin- 

burgh was affected with aneurism of the popliteal 

artery, for which he was under the care of two eni- | 
nent surgeons, and the day was fixed for the opera. | 
tion. About two days before the time appointed for 

it, the wife of the patient dreamt that a change had 

taken place in the disease, in consequence of which the 

operation would not be required. 
tumor in the morning, the gentleman was astonished to 
find that the pulsation had entirel. 
short, this turned out to be a spontaneous cure. To | 
persons not professional, it may be right to mention, 
that the cure of popliteal aneurism without an operation | 
is a very uncommon occurrence, not happening in one 
out of numerous instances, and never to be looked upon 
as probable in any individual case.’ One cannot but be 
struck with the resemblance of this case to the alleged 
instances of clairvoyance among the practisers of animal 
magnetism. It is but proper, however, to advert to 
explanation suggested by Dr Abercrombie, unsatisfac- | 


ral remedies for spitting of blood. Galen, having an in- | bi 
flammation of the diaphragm, was directed by a dream | elapsed without 


| 


| 


On examining the 


ly ceased; and, in 


tory as itis. ‘It is likely,’ says he, ‘ that the lady 


“i 


| 


heard of the possibility of such a termination [to 
husband’s illness], and that her anxiety had very natu- | 
rally embodied it in a dream: the fulfilment of it at the | 
very time when the event took place is certainly,’ he | 
admits, ‘a very remarkable coincidence.’ 
Dr Abercrombie also relates a story which has been | 
long current in Edinburgh, and the authenticity of which 

he believes there is no reason to doubt. ‘A clergy- 

man had come to this city from a short distance in the 

country, and was sleeping at an inn, when he dreamt of | 
seeing a fire, and one of his children in the midst of it. | 
He awoke with the impression, and instantly left town | 
on his return home. When he arrived within sight of 
his house, he found it on fire, and got there in time to 
assist in saving one of his children, who, in the alarm 
and confusion, had been left in a situation of danger’ 
The learned author deems it possible that this dream | 
might have been suggested by an anxiety, on the part j 
of the dreamer, about the consequences of a fire happen- 
ing at his house in his absence. He adds a few more | 
cases, which he vouches for as entirely authentic. ‘A | 
lady dreamt that an aged female relative had been 

murdered by a black servant; and the dream occurred | 
more than once. She was then so impressed by it, that 

she went to the house of the lady to whom it related, 
and prevailed upon a gentleman to watch in an adjoin- | 
ing room during the following night. About three 
o'clock in the morning, the gentleman, hearing footsteps 
on the stair, left his place of concealment, and met the 
servant carrying up a quantity of coals. Being ques 
tioned as to where he was going, he replied, in a con- 
fused and hurried manner, that he was going to mend 


an operation which restored him to health. ‘It is re- 


* Millingen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience, 37. 
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his mistress’s fire; which, at three o’clock in the morn- ther 
ing, in the middle of summer, was evidently impossible; wert 
and, on further investigation, a strong knife was found and 
concealed beneath the coals. Another lady dreamt that JM |} lent 
a boy, her nephew, had been drowned along with some on h 
young companions with whom he had engaged to go on ann¢ 
a sailing excursion in the Firth of Forth. She sent for ra 
him in the morning, and with much difficulty pre ; 
vailed upon him to give up his engagement: his com pens 
anions went, and were all drowned. A lady in Edin- some 
her watch to be repaired; a long time door 
her being able to recover it; and, after a 
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many excuses, she began to suspect 

was wrong. She now dreamt that the watchmaker’s 
boy, by whom the watch was sent, had dropt it in the 
street, and injured it in such a manner that it could 
not be repaired. She then went to the master, and, 
without any allusion to her dream, put the question to 
him directly, when he confessed that it was true.’ 
On these cases our author remarks, ‘ Such coincidences 
derive their wonderful character from standing alone, 
and apart from those numerous instances in which such 
dreams take place without any fulfilment.’ But this is 
not a satisfactory explanation of coincidences so ex- 
tremely peculiar, and we are tempted to imagine that a 
law is concerned of which we are ignorant. 

Here it may not be inappropriate to relate a cireum- 
stance which happened to the writer of a somewhat 
similar nature, though he was awake at the time. I 
was walking home to dinner, when a train of associa- 
tion brought to my mind the apparatus erected near 
my house for the sports of my children, and the idea of 
a painful accident occasioned thereby was pressed for- 
cibly on my mind, though this is a subject on which I am 
in general remarkably free from anxiety. I, as it were, 
saw before me a particular child with a deep gash upon 
her cheek occasioned by a fall, and so strong was the 
impression, that I could have scarcely suffered more 
from the sight of the actual object. Immediately after, 
I reflected upon the explanation usually given of such 
presentiments, which happen to be coincident with 
| actual occurrences, namely, that we hear only of the 


that somethin 


rare and occasional hits, and never of the numerous 
exceptions. Of course, thought I, this is one of the 
numerous cases in which nothing occurs, and which are 
therefore overlooked. And this idea was not the less 
received by me, that the incident was of a kind of which 
I had no former experience. But in the course of the 
| evening I was called out of my room by a servant, who 
to have something very serious to communicate, 
and, being taken up stairs to one of the children’s bed- 
rooms, there found that one of them, different, however, 
from the one pictured in my vision (if I may so call it), 
| had had a gash of two inches long inflicted on the crown 
of her head, from coming violently in contact with the 
| belting of the room while indulging in a game of romps 
in bed. If this were one coincidence out of many cases 
of failure, it would not be worthy of notice; but as the 
only such case of presentiment I have any recollection 
of experiencing, it appears to me remarkable. It also 
tends to support the analogy which seems to exist be- 
| tween sleeping and waking conditions. 
|. Having quoted already rather too liberally from Dr 
| Abercrombie, I shal] not adopt any of his examples of 
| the highest class of marvellous dreams, but present, in- 
stead, a few which have been communicated by a re- 
spected dent :—‘ A young lady on the eve of 
marriage, dreamed one night that she and her lover 
were walking along a pleasant path side by side. Wide- 
spreading trees waved their lofty branches above their 
heads ; her lover turned to her with a smile, and asked 
if he should show her the home which he: had pro- 
vided. She longed to see it, and they pursued their 
way; they came to a tangled thicket, through which 
they found a difficulty in passing. At last they sud- 
denly came to an opening; a grave lay open before 
them ; the yew, the cypress, and other dark evergreens 
were seen on every side ; her lover pointed to the grave, 
atid said, “ There is our home.” Slie wakened in vio- 
lent agitation. The dream made a dreadful impression 
on her, and in a few days after, her lover’s death was 
announced to her. She fell into a state of deep dejec- 
tion, from which her sisters made every effort to rouse 
her; she attended them in their walks, but was ever 
pensive and sad. One day, while they were making 
some purchases in a shop, she loitered listlessly at the 
door. A woman carrying a basket filled with bunches 
of sprigs tied up together, advanced towards her, and 
asked her to putchase some. “I do not want them,” 
she replied, without raising her heavy melancholy eyes 


ig | from the ground. 


“ Ah! miss, if you don’t want them 
to dress out your rooms, you might like to have them 
to strew over the grave of some one that you love.” 
These words touched the right chord, and she raised her 
sad eyes to the basket; there she saw bunches of the very 
same evergreens which her dream had exhibited round 
the grave of her lover. “Let me have the whole basket,” 
she said, “at whatéver price you please.” Her sisters 
(from whom I had these particulars) found her pale and 
faint, with the basket which she had just purchased by 
her side. She planted the branches round the grave of 
her lover; some took root, and are now waving their 
P mo0 boughs over the faithful heart that lies buried 

ere. 

* Not less remarkable was the dream of Captain F——, 
a man of exemplary piety, and the strictest veracity. 
He was in the East India Company’s service, and -hav- 
ing served one-and-twenty years, was about to return 
to his native country on leave of absence for three 
years. Some nights before his departure from Cal- 
cutta he had a dream that his father died. It was so 
vivid, and so minutely circumstantial, that it made a 
very deep impression on him, and he entered all the 
particulars and the date into his pocket-book. In about 
six months after, on his arrival in London, he found let- 
ters from Ireland, where his family resided, waiting for 
him. They announced the death of his father, which 
had occurred on the very night of his dream. This 
was so singular, that when he joined his sister a few 
days after, he desired her to enter into no particulars 
relative to his father’s death till she should hear him. 
“Sarah,” said he, “I believe that my father did not 
die in his own room—his bed was in the parlour.” “It 
was, it was indeed,” replied she; “he had it brought 


down a short time after he was taken ill, to save him, 


the fatigue of going up and down stairs.” “I will show 
you the spot where it was placed,” said Captain F—— ; 
he immediately pointed out the situation of the bed, 
exactly where it had been. He showed where the coffin 
had been laid; there was nothing connected with the 
melancholy event which he could not detail as minutely 
as those who had actually been present. Strange as all 
this may appear, it is nevertheless perfeetly true. I have 
frequently heard it from Captain F—— himself, and 
from his wife and sister. 

‘Dr D——, who was Bishop.of Down some years 
since, had a son, a very fine boy, a great darling of his 
parents. At breakfast one morning the child turned 
eagerly to his mother, by whose side he was sitting, and 
said, “ Oh, mamma, I had a very odd dream last night ; 
I thought there was a very curious and a very pretty box 
brought here, and it was to be my own, own box; my 
name was on it, and my age, and the day of the month, 
and the year; it wasn’t like any of your boxes, mamma, 
but it was a great deal nicer, and a great deal prettier; 
it was a very odd-shaped one though; I never saw such 
a one; mamma, I'll show you what it was like.” The 
child took some crumbs from his plate, and traced out 
the exact form of a coffin. “Mamma, wasn’t that a 
curious box?” . His mother was not superstitious, yet 
she felt her heart die within her, and she could not bear 
to let her boy out of her sight all day. It grew late, and 
it was time that she and the bishop should dress for a 
dinner party to which they were engaged. While they 
were at their toilet, the little boy went to the stable 
where the horses were being harnessed for the carriage 
in which his father and mother were to go. The boy 
prevailed on the groom to let him get on one of the 
horses, and he went to ride round the yard; the animal 
being spirited, and the child not being able to manage 
him, was flung on the: hard pavement, and killed 
on the spot.’ 

The first question which occurs respecting such dreams 
is, can the recital be depended upon? On this point we 
should think universal doubt were preposterous, consider- 
ing so many such have been de- 
tailed by respectable persons. next question with 
many minds will be, are they natural events? - Here 
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we should suppose no enlightened person could hesitate 
for a moment to answer in the affirmative. As natural 
events, then, how are they to be accounted for? The 


us. 

The subject of dreaming is unfortunate in its being 
so much a matter of vulgar wonderment, for intelligent 
inquirers are thereby repelled from it. When regarded 
apart from all absurd marvelling, it is evidently a 
curious department of psychology, and one which de- 
serves careful investigation. By a proper collection of 
facts on this subject, I have no doubt that an important 
advance might be made in the science of mind. 


WESTERN BARBARY—ITS TRIBES AND 
ANIMALS. 


Tue Barbary states, which occupy the northern edge 
of the Sahara or Great Desert,* were, till the pre- 
sent century, celebrated for harbouring a nest of pirates, 
who waged war against the rest of the naval and commer- 
cial world. A glance at the map will show that a more 
central point for the operations of sea-robbery does not 
| exist on the face of the globe. Having full sweep of the 
Mediterranean on the north, the pirates of these states 
commanded the high road traversed by merchant ships 
sailing between Europe, the Grecian and Syrian Archi- 
pelagos, and Western Asia; while to the west, the 
trading voyagers through the North Atlantic, and to 
Western and Southern Africa, Eastern Asia (round the 
Cape of Good Hope), and the Americas, were within 
their reach. These local advantages were made the 
most of, and a system of plunder was carried on for ages, 
so successful and well organised, that commercial states 
were glad to compound for the atrocious felonies, by 
paying a yearly tribute to the Barbary states to get 
exemption from plunder. The spread of civilisation has, 
however, gradually lessened the maritime power of Bar- 
bary—-its seaports are used for the purposes of legiti- 
mate commerce, and no black-mail is now paid, except 
in two instances. Spain and Portugal have been unable 
to get quit of the tax, and still pay it to the Emperor 
of Morocco. 

One consequence of this change is, that regular com- 
mercial relations were gradually established by European 
states with those of Barbary, and in the metropolis of 
each territory resides a consul accredited from Great 
Britain, presided over by a consul-general who lives 
at Tangier, the chief port of Morocco. We bring our 
information concerning Barbary down to this point, to 
introduce to the notice of the reader a very entertaining 
work by the son of the latter official, entitled ‘ Western 
Barbary—Its Wild Tribes and Savage Animals.’ The 
author, having resided during many years with his 
father in Tangier, made himself perfectly familiar with 
the Moorish (Mogrebbin) dialect of the Arabic lan- 
guage; and being, moreover, fond of adventure, fre- 
quently joined the hunting expeditions of the natives 
into the interior of the country. Living during these 
excursions as they lived, he obtained a deep in- 
sight into their peculiarities of character, acquiring at 
the same time an acquaintance with the face of the 
country, and with the wild animals which inhabit the 
remoter districts. Much of this kind of new and 
valuable information is woven into a narrative of an 
expedition undertaken by Mr Hay, to procure ‘for her 
majesty Queen Victoria a barb of the purest blood 


* They consist of Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 
+ By J. H. Drummond Hay, Esq,—forming one volume of Mur- 
ray’s Colonial and Home Library. 


from some of the breeders of horses in the region 
around Laraiche.’ Accompanied by the sheik, or chief || 
of a neighbouring village, a Spanish gentleman, a 
Moorish soldier by way of escort, and a native servant, | 
Mr Hay commenced his search for a steed. They had 
not proceeded far on their route when the party was 
overtaken by ‘a venerable-looking Arab, well mounted 
on an iron-gray rat-tailed barb : on the bow of his high- 
peaked saddle rested the long Moorish gun; and in his 
right hand he carried a small stick, upon which were 
inscribed some Arabic characters. This I recognised 
as one of the holy batons given by sainted persons to 
those who are about to undertake a journey, as a pro- 
tection on the road from robbers and from mishaps of 
all sorts. A simple haik was his only covering; his 
legs and sinewy arms were bare, and his slippered feet 
were armed with the Moorish spurs, which are merely 
silvered spikes of iron about a foot long, with a circle of 
metal at the hilt to prevent more than the point pene- 
trating; but even with this precaution, I have heard of | 
a bad rider giving a death-wound to his steed.’ This 

man proved a most amusing travelling companion, for 
he was an excellent story-teller. At the commence- 
ment of his first tale (which is amusing, but too long 
and too barbarous in some of its details for extract), he | 
became so excited by his own recital, that he suduenly | 
broke off his story, ‘and dashing his spurs into the | 
flank of his barb, burst away at full speed, shouting | 
“ Allah! Allah!” His turban fell off—not accidentally, 

I am inclined to think—and the haik, loosed from his | 
shoulders in the breeze, was poised in the air for a mo- | 
ment, and fell to the ground. He then fired, threw the 

rat-tailed on his haunches, and wheeling round, came | 
back at full gallop. As he approached us he recovered | 
his haik with the muzzle of his gun, and then, throwing | 
himself on one side, stretched his long arm, and while | 
yet in full course, whisked up his turban from the 

ground. In another moment he was by my side, re- 

placed his head-gear with the greatest gravity, and con- | 
tinued his narrative as coolly as if he had merely paused 

to take a pinch of snuff.’ To this specimen of Arab | 
horsemanship, Mr Hay adds an anecdote illustrative of | 
the extreme love these equestrians have for a favourite | 
horse. Travelling, on a former occasion, in company 

with the unfortunate African traveller, John Davidson, 

he was proceeding between Mehedeea and Rabat, when 

‘we were joined by a troop of mounted Arabs, one of || 
whom was riding a mottled gray, the handsomest barb 
I ever saw. Riding up to the man, I entered into | 
conversation with him, and having put him into good | 
humour by praising his steed, I told him I would make | 
him rich if he would sell me the mottled gray. 

*“ What is your price?” said the Arab. 

‘I offered a hundred and fifty mitsakel, about twenty || 
pounds sterling, a large sum in the interior. “It is a || 
good price,” said the Arab; “ but look,” said he, and he \ 
brought his horse on the other side of me ; “ look at this | 

| 


| 
| 
| 


side of him—you must offer more.” “ Well, come,” I 

said, “ you are a poor man, and fond of your horse ; we |) 
won’t dispute about the matter ; so, give me your hand.* | 
What say you—two hundred?” “That is a large price | 


truly,” said the Arab, his eyes glistening, and I thought | 
} 


the horse was mine. But my eagerness, I suppose, had 
been too apparent, so the Arab thought I might go still 
further, and shaking the bridle, off he went at full speed. 
The mottled gray curled its tail in the air, and vanished 
to a speck in no time. I turned to speak to Davidson, 
and the next moment the Arab was at my side; and 


* The Moorish manner of striking a bargain. 
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patting the neck of his gray, he said, “ Look at him—see 
—not a hair is turned. What will you give me now?” 

‘Davidson prompted me to offer even four hundred 
ducats rather than let the animal go. Again I began 
bargaining, and offered three hundred. On this the 
Arab gave his hand, and thanking me, said—* Chris- 
tian, I now can boast of the price you have offered; but 
it is in vain that you seek to tempt me, for I would not 
sell my horse for all the gold you or any other man pos- 
sess.” Having said this, he joined his companions. 
Calling the kaid, or chief of our escort, I asked him if 
he knew the rider of the gray, adding, that I supposed 
kaid said, “ All I know is, that he is a great fool ; for he 
_— nothing in the world but that horse, which 

bought when a colt, selling his tent, flocks, and even 
his wife, to buy it.” ’ 

Many passages in Mr Hay’s book exhibit in very ter- 
tible colours the oppressive nature of the Moorish go- 
vernment, the rapacity of which is scarcely to be paral- 
leled. Relics of various nations which formerly con- 
_— and colonised the country are often turned up 

the earth by the peasantry. The law concerning 
treasure-trove is, that everything so found must be 
instantly given up to the imperial treasury, and the 
most barbarous cruelties are inflicted to extort con- 
fessions from individuals unfortunate enough to be 
suspected of having made any such discoveries. The 
following is an instance :—‘ Some years ago, when Alarby 
| E’Saidy was governor of Tangier, and dealt out his jus- 
tice by weight of gold and silver, one Mohamed, a poor 
countryman, who dwelt a few miles distant from the an- 
cient city of Booammar, around which lie scattered many 
old ruins, was ploughing a slip of land which had evi- 
dently lain fallow for many years: the land had lately 
been given to him as areward for two years’ hard service 
in active warfare, under the banners of his sultan, against 
the rebel tribe Oodaia—a method not unusual of recom- 
pensing the militia, who constitute the armed force of 
thisempire. In an adjoining field was a fellow-villager 
actively employed in the same pursuit. Now, Moha- 
med’s ploughshare happened to strike against some ob- 
stacle, which, on examination, proved to be a large 
earthen vase of curious form. Mohamed, finding it 
sound, and thinking it might be of service to his family 
for fetching water from the village well, went to the 
border of the field, where he had left his outer garments, 
and there deposited it. 

‘The discovery, and honest Mohamed’s subsequent 
Movements, were not unobserved by his neighbour, who 
suspected from his silence that there was more found 
than an earthen pot. So, on returning from his day’s 
labour, he told the village gossips that Mohamed had 
assuredly found a treasure; for he had marked him, 
whilst ploughing, turn up a large pot which appeared 
to be very heavy, and which he had immediately hidden 
under his clothes, and had not said one word to him 
about it, although he was hard by. The following was 
a market day, when the villagers of Booammar flocked 
as usual to Tangier. The news of Mohamed’s discovery 
was soon spread among the town’s folk, and it was not 
long ere it reached the soldiers, the alert spies of old 
Alarby E’Saidy, to whom they quickly reported the 
tale, with no few exaggerations. Mohamed, unsuspi- 
cious of impending evil, was disposing of his little pro- 
duce, when the rude hands of two soldiers arrested him, 
and, as is usual in this country, without any reason 
given, him before the gray-bearded hakem. 


house and bring the pot, which would be delivered up 

The kaid agreed, and Mohamed was in 
the meantime confined in prison. The soldier made 
the search, and nothing was found but the empty vase. 


On this being announced to the Kaid Alarby, Mohamed 
was again brought before him. 
*“T am not,” said the ruthless magistrate, “to be im- 


of Tsafilelts; but he persisted to the last lash in saying 
that he had found no treasure. “ Back with him to the 
dungeon,” said the kaid; and the wretched Mohamed 
was carried half senseless to prison. A month passed ; 
and every day his poor wife trudged to town with his 
scanty meal; for Moorish authorities rarely bestow a 
morsel of food on the prisoners, leaving them to depend 
solely upon what may be brought by their families, 
who are not prevented giving Dag every kind 
of luxury, if they be able to afford it. The little pro- 
perty Mohamed possessed was soon exhausted. His 
wife had a young family, and having no means of sup- 
porting both them and her husband, extreme want soon 
stared her in the face. Exhaustion of body and anguish 
of mind brought on a violent fever, which confined her 
to the hut. . 

‘Thus day after day passed away. No one brough 
Mohamed his usual pittance, and no one came to soothe 
him in his misery; so that, had it not been for the 
charity of some fellow-prisoners, the honest ploughman 
must have died of starvation. The jailer, however, was 
more humane than most of his trade; and, seeing the 
truly wretched state of his prisoner, endeavoured to 
intercede in his behalf with Kaid ‘Alarby; but the 
tyrant was inflexible. “Let God be witness,” said he, 
“T never will free him till he give up the treasure.” 
Upon being informed of this, poor Mohamed fell on the 
ground, tore his beard, and swearing by God and his 
prophet, cried out, “There is no justice on earth; our 
religion and our law are all void! But hark ye,” said 
he to the jailer, “tell the governor that I submit to his 
will, and he shall have the treasure: tell him to send 
with me guards, and I will deliver up my riches.” 
Mohamed’s eye looked wild as he spoke, and the jailer 
knew not whether he was frantic or in his right mind. 
“ Aha!” said the kaid upon hearing of his having con-, 
fessed; “I knew we should bring him to his senses. 
Send with him a couple of stout fellows; and let them 
be on the look-out that he does not conceal any part of 
his wealth.” 

‘ Mohamed was conducted with shackles on his legs to 
Booammar. As he entered the village, he learnt that 
his poor wife had died of sickness and grief, and that 
his children were supported by the miserable tell-tale, 
who had since bitterly repented of the injury he had 
thoughtlessly done to his honest neighbour, and had 
even offered the kaid a handsome present to induce him 
to free poor Mohamed from thraldom. On reaching the 
ploughman’s dwelling, the soldiers were about to enter 
with him. “Stop,” said he; “every man’s house is 
sacred; wait a little, and I will show you all.” The 
soldiers would have disregarded Mohamed’s request ; 
but a murmur of indignation ran through the crowd of 
villagers at such disregard of their customs. A few 
minutes elapsed, when Mohamed again appeared at his 
threshold; but now he had his gun with him, and two 
little children were clinging to their father’s knees, 
calling for notice from their long-absent parent. The 
soldiers fell back, thinking he intended violence to them ; 
but this was far from the poor man’s thoughts. He 
had attached a string to the trigger of his gun, and 
pare it behind the stock, now put the muzzle to his 

. The soldiers, perceiving his object, were rushing 
forward to seize him, when he cried out, “ Tell the kaid 
that this alone remains for me to give—my 
it be on his head!” and pulling the string, he fell a 
corpse. ‘The soldiers returned, and what had 
happened. “ Awa?” (is that all?) said the kaid; “so 
he lied after all—God have mercy upon his soul!” And 


thus was wound up the affair of the ancient vase.’ 
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ished statement, that a soldier might be sent to search hi 
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Beguiling the way with tales of the chase and personal 
adventure, Mr Hay and his party reached Laraiche—his 
destination.. A book of travels in these latitudes would 
not be complete without a story of the wondrous feats 
performed by the far-famed snake-charmers. Accord- 
ingly, Mr Hay presents his contribution to the numerous 
snake-stories already in print :—‘ Ag we strolled through 
the market-place [of Laraiche], we met a party of 
Eisowy, or snake-charmers ; y consisted of four 
Soosys, or natives of the province of Soos, three of 
whom were musicians, their instruments being long 
rude canes resembling in form a flute, but open at 
both ends, into one of which the performer blew, pro- 
ducing melancholy but pleasing notes. We invited the 
Eisowy to exhibit their snakes; to this they readily 
assented. They commenced by raising up their hands 
as if they were holding a book, muttering in unison a 
prayer addressed to the Deity, and calling upon Seedna 
Eiser, who in Morocco is held as the patron saint of 
snake-charmers. Having concluded this invocation, the 
music struck up, and the snake-charmer danced in rapid 
whirls, which no Strauss could have kept time to, around 
the basket containing the reptiles. This basket was 
made of cane-work covered with goat-skin. Stopping 
suddenly, the snake-charmer thrust his bare arm into 
the basket, and pulled out a large black cobra capella, 
or hooded snake: this he handled as if it had been his 
turban, and proteeded to twine it around his head, 
dancing as before, whilst the reptile seemed to obey his 
wishes, by preserving its position on his head. The 
cobra was then placed on the ground, and standing erect 
on its tail, moved its head to and fro, apparently keep- 
ing time to the music. Now whirling round in circles 
still more rapidly than before, the Eisowy again put his 
hand into the basket, and pulled out successively, and 
placed on the ground two very poisonous species of ser- 
pents, natives of the deserts of Soos, called leffa. They 
were of a mottled colour, with black spots ; were thick 
in the body, and not above two feet and a half or three 
feet long. The name leffa is given, I imagine, by the 
Mogrebbin Arabs to this kind of serpent from their re- 
semblance, when in the act of darting at their prey, to 
the Arabic letter fa, le being merely the article trans- 


, posed. These reptiles proved more active and less docile 


than the cobra; for, half coiled, and holding their heads 
in a sla:ting position ready for an attack, they watched 
with sparkling eyes the movements of the charmer, 
darting at him with open jaws every now and then, as 
he ventured within their reach, and throwing forward 
their body with amazing velocity, whilst their tail ap- 
to remain.on the same spot, and then recoiling 
k again. The Eisowy warded off with his long haik 
the attacks which they made upon his bare legs, and 
the leffas seemed to expend their venom upon the gar- 
ment. 

* Now, calling on Seedna Eiser, he seized hold of one 
of the two serpents by the nape of the neck, and danced 
round with it; then opening its jaws with a small stick, 
he displayed to the spectators the fangs, from which 
there oozed a white and oily substance. He then put 
the leffa to his arm, which it immediately seized with 
its teeth, whilst the man, making hideous contortions, 
as if in pain, whirled rapidly around, calling on his 
patron saint. The reptile continued its bite until the 
Eisowy took it off,and showed .us the blood which it 
had drawn. Having laid the leffa down, he then put 
the bitten part of his arm into his mouth, and, pressing 
it with his teeth, danced for several minutes, whilst the 
music played more rapidly than ever, till, apparently 
being quite exhausted, he again halted. 

‘Conceiving that the whole was a trick—that the 
leffa had been bereft of its poison, and that its bite con- 
sequently would be as harmless as that, of a rat, I re- 
quested to, be allowed to handle the serpent. 

** Are you an Kisowy?” said the man of Soos, “or 
have you steady faith in the power of our saint?” I re- 

ied in the. ive, “Then,” said he, “if the snake 

te you, your iscome! Bring gme a fowl or any 


to touch a leffa.” A fowl was brought, e 
feathers having been plucked, the serpe 
taken up by the charmer, and allowed to bite the fowl || 
for an instant. The bird was put on the ground, and | 
after running around as if in a fit for about the space of | 
a minute, tottered and fell dead. Its flesh became shortly | 
afterwards of a bluish hue. It is needless to say that || 
after this I declined handling the leffa. 

‘The only way that I can account for the Eisowy | 
escaping unharmed from the bite of the snake, is, that |) 
either he prevents the leffa, when in the act of seizing || 
his arm, from using its fangs, and that the blood seen is | 
drawn by the teeth only of the reptile, which are dis- 
tinct from its fangs, or else that the Eisowy possesses | 
an antidote to the poison, and that he ‘puts it into his | 
mouth and applies it to the bitten part during the dance. | 

‘T have frequently witnessed individuals belonging to | 
the sect of Eisowys, in whose company I have chanced | 
to be during my sporting expeditions, handle scorpions | 
or poisonous reptiles without fear or injury, the animal || 
never attempting to sting or bite them. ilst I was | 
residing at Tangier, a young Moor who was witnessing | 
the exploits of a snake-charmer ridiculed his prowess | 
as a mere delusion, and having been dared by the Eisowy || 
to touch one of his serpents, the lad ventured into the || 
mystic ring, was bitten by a leffa, and shortly after- | 


i=} 
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wards expired. 
Mr Hay was unsuccessful in finding a horse to his || 
liking at Laraiche, and proceeded to Ibdowa. Here || 
also he was disappointed ; and from a cause which shows | 
the barbarous despotism which is still practised in Mo- || 
rocco. He was met by the sheik of the place, who said— |} 
i dt aa not find in all this district a suitable || 
animal.” i 
*“ Where shall I seek a horse, then, O my best of | 
friends,” I inquired, “if it be not in Ibdowa?” 
*“ Listen,” said he, “and understand. A few years || 
past, my tribe boasted of the finest bone and blood in the | 
country. The care of a Bedouin towards his mare was 
like that of a mother towards her child ; never was it 
allowed to quit his sight; and if he heard of a famous 
stallion, were it on the confines of the deserts of Soos, 
he would travel in the season, and pay any sum to have 
a good cross for the mare he gloried in. When in foal, 
no horse of bad form, or below the standard height, was 
allowed to pass within view of the hara. But, as with 
all mortals, our day of sorrow has come, and the wreck 
of our former pride is yet to be witnessed among some || 
sorry mares, which I will point out in yonder field, | 
now from and neglect unworthy your purchase. | 
Look,” said he, “at their degraded offspring, those colts | 
which my slave is driving, look at their form and size; || 
they are mere pack animals.” 
*“ This is strange,” I observed : “ whence this neglect || 
of your own interests?” The old horse-breeder looked || 
at our kaid, and they both sighed and shook their heads | 
in unison. “The reason,” said the sheik, lowering his || 
voice, “is, that of late years there is no security for pro- | 
perty. If any Bedouin happen to possess a fine horse, 
and it reach the sultan’s ears, the animal is seized, and || 


is fast degenerating.’ After visiting several other 


Mr Hay was obliged after all to give up the object of || 


his mission, and to return to Tangier without it. Sub- 
sequently, however, that gentleman’s father, the consul- 
general, having been sent by her majesty’s government 
on a mission to the court of the sultan, at Fas, succeeded 
in obtaining a horse of the description required. 

Mr Hay has not followed a very consecutive plan 
in detailing his Moorish experiences; but their miscel- 
laneous character gives the charm of variety. In an 
appendix, he presents some interesting particulars rela- 
tive to the last victim of African discovery, John David- 
son, who in the year 1835 formed the bold design of 
penetrating to Timbuctoo by the direct route across the 


the owner receives no recompense.” The breeders, there- || 
fore, have no inducement to keep up the high-bred pedi- || 
gree of their far-famed steeds, and the race in Morocco |; 
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upt |! IB desert from Morocco. . While ing this attempt, | nine pounds, he admitted she was well, and sent in his 
ain | . a the bill and was wishing to pay it; but ‘I think,’ said 
owl || she, ‘you must have surely committed a mistake in 
and | 
2 of | MEDICINE-TAKING. ‘If there be any error, of course we can easily rec- 
‘tly | Mi Meprca practice is greatly debased by the less worthy | tify it.’ ‘Oh, why, you have nine pounds here for me~ 
hat || HM of its professors, but the public are also to blame for | dicine—that is all very well—I have had that. But 
! much of its errors. Whether as a natural result of | here you have three ten for dressing my arm. 
ywy |) eagerness to see something done for the relief of their sick | Now, you know, I had nothing there. You were only 
hat | friends, or as a consequence of habits handed down from t to a little trouble, which was the same as nothing. 
ring || HM ignorant times, there is a very general prejudice against | I cannot understand this part of your bill at all.’ ‘Oh 
n is | all practice which does not involve a liberal exhibition | very well,’ said he; ‘if you think so, we’ll deduct the 
dis- | of medicine. It must of course often be that only a| charge for dressing.’ It is needless to add that the 
sses | careful study of the case, directions for the proper care | balance was ample remuneration for his services as well 
his of the patient, and a supervision of the treatment which | as his medicines. 
nee, | he receives, is all that is properly required of a medical| A judicious law has lately been passed to enable 
g to | man. Medicines may not be required, or may be cal- | practitioners under certain regulations to charge for 
need || ewated to produce injuriots effects, even in the smallest | attendance as well as for medicine. This will probably 
ions | quantities. But when the medical man finds that pro- | tend to correct the public mind of England on the sub- 
imal || qdure such as he believes to be necessary is unfavour- | ject of medical practice, and in the long-run wean our 
was | ably regarded by those who call him in, and that, if he | southern neighbours from their extraordinary inclina- 
sing | persists in it, they will discharge him and call another, | tion for the blue pill and other superfluous abomina- 
wess || he is very apt to give way, and order a few medicines | tions.* Meanwhile, let us endeavour to convince all who 
OWY | such as he believes may do the least possible harm. He | need such knowledge, that in a vast number of cases of 
» the ought not to take this course; but the temptation is | illness, the only thing required is right disposal and 
fter- || HAMM strong, and a regard to his own interest probably carries | treatment of the patient, for the direction of which 
\ theday. ‘Thus the practice of medicine is vitiated, the | medical skill is as necessary as for the dispensation of 
> his |} minds of practitioners are depraved, and the character | therapeutics. This skill has cost its r much 
Here || of the whole profession is lowered. time and money ; it is therefore as wal entitled to its 
hows | The evil of much medicine-giving is greatly more | reward when only employed in giving wieedful direc- 
Mo- | prevalent in England than in Scotland, a consequence | tions, ag when prescribing medicines. no one sup- 
nid— |) BAM apparently of an ancient custom of the former country | pose that a medical attendant is doing nothing when he 
table || vith regard to the remuneration of the humbler and | does not dose, or give a great many orders.» He often 
most abundant class of practitioners—that is, the paying | does his duty best by doing nothing; and even for this, 
st of | HM of them for medicine furnished, and not for attendance. | supposing him to act with judgment and conscientious- 
The practitioners, finding they only can be paid for a | ness, he is fully entitled to his remuneration. 
years visit if they order a draught, or box of pills, or set of 
n the powders, articles 
e was needed or not; icines are taken as a matter 
vas it course. Thus a prejudice is formed, to the effect that LINGERING GOOD-BYES. 
mous from illness of any kind medicine is inseparable, and an | Ture are some persons in the world who, either from 
~ te on is very we poner — =a on the | a desire to kill time, or an unbecoming irresolution of 
have experience of an unpleasant sensation, or per- lingeri 
a foal, haps for no sensation of the kind, but only to prevent tl 
t, was || Milles. Accordingly, an enormous amount of medi- any of id A d irrita 
; with tine is consumed needlessly in England. In London | #94 Prove a source of considerable annoyance and irrita- 
wreck there are pill-warehouses like castles.* Large fortunes | tion to the more busy and energetic of their fellow-men. 
some 


a moubtedly much injured. The Scotch have never 

| size; | Jem. Their medical men are generally paid for attend- 
lect: || 

heads isposed to take doses at any time except 

ng his | tmpelling causes. 

r pro- Of a great many anecdotes told to us by one well 

horse, 

d, and | 

there- || 

i pedi- | 


farm, which req 


Hi ‘is to. begin 


ected to think unfavourably of the ap 


} realised by patent medicines of the most doubtful | The annoyance is also aggravated by its untangible 
field, character; and the public health is by these means 


nature, and often by the good temper of the offending 


party. If your lingering trifler were a rough uncere- 
had any mode of medical practice of this kind amongst 4 {sifted 


monious fellow, there would be little difficulty as to the 


: ; best mode of dealing with him; but he is generally so 

i. 7 They therefore are not so apt a6 the English to gentlemanly and polite a person, that one would not 
wk a practitioner inattentive or inactive when he | 

ders no medicine; and they are a people not at all | Willingly offend his sensibility by treating him ly ; 

strong and | although it is often difficult to endure with anything 


like grace and equanimity so sore a trial of temper and 


{ patience. Protesting that he cannot stay a moment, he 
juainted with English medical practice, we shall | will frivolise away a couple of hours, without having 
extent of any business to transact, or any information to commu- 

residing at One of the cleverest of our medical writers thus frankly ex- 
dressed it about twenty times, and saw it com- 
ely healed. Now was his time to consider how | opinion, founded on long observation and reflection, that if there 
should be paid. ‘ My only chance,’ said he to him- | “5 not single physician, surgeon, apoth 

ordering i 


presses his opinion of his own craft and of medicine-taking gene- 
rally :—‘ I declare,’ says Dr James Johnson, ‘ my conscientious 


ecary, man-midwife, 


* the face of the earth, there would be 
ine” He therefore chemist, druggist, or drug on the face e ere 


f the less sickness and less mortality than now obtains. When we re- 
01 


" pearance flect that physic is a ‘‘ conjectural art”—that the best physicians 
in of her arm : it betokened a bad state of the blood. 


make mistakes—that medicine is administered by hosts of quacks 


! i > sai —that it is lowed Ititudes of people without an: fes- 
sand you something for it, said he, He now | al and that the world, would be infinitely more 
on it Avg careful of themselves if they were conscious that they had no re- 


medy from drugs—these and many other facts will show that the 
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a weakness of purpose truly silly and contemptible. He 
cannot stay, yet he will not go. He has nothing of im- 
portance to say, yet he still talks on. He shakes you by 
the hand, and bids you good-by again and again, and 
still he is not gone. He cannot stay and dine with you, 
neither will he let you dine yourself. He cannot sit 
down, and therefore keeps you standing i 
with well-dissembled earnestness, protesting must 
go, but it is only to move a foot, and this step accom- 
plished, he doggedly remains in that spot for another 
half-hour before he again moves. ‘ Parting is such 
sweet sorrow,’ that he could bid good-by ‘ till it be 
morrow.’ No limpet ever adhered more pertinaciously 
to the rock than does he to your side. The trifling con- 
versation stops, the usual commonplaces are exhausted, 
and you now believe he is really going; but no, it is 
only to miove half-way to the door, where, as if to re- 
compense himself for his desperate effort, he plants 
himself more immoveably than ever. At last he again 
relinquishes his position, retrogrades ‘ unwillingly and 
slow,’ and having arrived at the door, halts, holds by 
the handle, or plays with his hat, disputing every 
step with you as determinedly as though retreat were 
ruin; and there is no speculating with any certainty, 
although he has so long risen up to go, whether or not 
he may depart for the next hour. Wo to you if any 
stairs intervene between him and the street, for if so, he 
will yet make half a dozen resolute halts before he de- 
parts. ‘Till he has positively bidden you good-by at 
the street-door, and moved away from the threshold, 
you are uncertain how much longer he intends to draw 
upon your patience; and at his departure, you find that 
two or three hours have been frittered away in dull un- 
meaning good-byes, and are left with vexed temper and 
dissipated thought, to vainly endeavour, by increased 
exertion, to the time which has been irrecover- 
ably lost. 
Who Of nd Whose time 
is their estate, and their only one, the visits of such 
— are positive inflictions and social nuisances. 
busiest and most valuable hours are often sacri- 
ficed, and the arrangements of an entire day put out of 
joint, by such tedious triflers. It is one of the chief 
perry gem upon which society is based, that every one 
respect his neighbour’s property as well as his 
own; and if these lingerers persist in vexatiously trying 
our patience, and tediously wasting our time, they must 
expect to be met with a frown instead of a smile, and 
their visits shunned instead of sought. That two fond 
lovers who live but for each other should be loath to 
separate ; that friends whose next meeting will probably 
be distant, and doubtless uncertain, should protract 
their good-byes, is natural and pleasing; but it is con- 
temptible, and argues a want of due appreciation of the 
value of time, and an indecision of purpose unbecoming 
any one who aspires to the name of man, to waste the 
time of a friend seen continually, and whose engage- 
ments and occupations ought to be a protection from such 
thoughtless trifling. If the irresolute lingerer stay, let 
him be in earnest; let it be understood that he intends 
to stay a while; and if he have any business at all, in- 
troduce it at once, remembering that if he deems his 


own time of little value, his friend may not hold his so | po 


cheaply. If he is going, let him be decided; let one 
good-by, one shake of the hand, suffice, and let him 
depart promptly, and such decision will not only have 
a beneficial effect on his own arrangements, but render 
his future visits more welcome. If every one were thus 
to protract his call, all punctuality must be sacrificed, 
the fulfilment of every engagement j j 

most important arrangements set aside; or 
must shut themselves up from the annoyance 
i Many a valuable friend has been lost, 


py broken, by such trifling ; 


even the kindest eyes cannot be entirely blind to the 
absurdity of such weakness and irresolution, nor the 
most equable tempers always brook the vexatious hin. 
drance of such tedious good-byes. 


LEGENDS OF THE LOIRE 
MADAME DE VERRE, A TALE OF SAUMUR. 


In that pleasant land on the banks of the Loire, w 
the charms of the scenery are enhanced by those ta 
climate, in which there are frequently forty days 

the Ist of January and the féte of ‘ St Silvestre,’ or the 
31st of December. without rain, where oranges are sol 
at eightpence a-piece, where the late are seldom 
felt after the middle of May, and the i 


family called De Verre, of no great rank or celebrity, 
but possessing a small estate at Chauvigny, from which 
they added the territorial title to their generic name 
and styled themselves De Verre de Chauvigny. 
unmarked by any elevation of rank or ability, they 
became remarkable from a series of uncommon circun- 
stances in which they were involved. In 1622 or 16% 
the heiress of this family married a Monsieur Guy & 
Verre, who also took the name of De Chauvigny, and by 
whom she had two sons, Claude and Jacques, who, 
according to the custom of the country, were indulged 
in every fancy, and allowed to have their own way, till 
that way became insupportable to all about them. Then 
came restraints and restrictions, punishments which 
produced no other effect than open revolt or secret dis- 
obedience, remonstrances which were unheeded, or con- 
sidered as tyrannical innovations, till at length Master 
Claude, the eldest hope of the family, took the reso 
lution of abandoning his home, and departing secretly, 
was not heard of for several All that his 
parents could learn led them to suppose that he hai 
enlisted in the hee J under a false name; but nothing 
could be disco which gave them any hope d 
recovering the fugitive. In the meanwhile Jacques the 
younger son, who was rather less headstrong than his 
brother, remained with his family, and after the death 
of his father, which took place in 1638, removed. with 
his mother to Saumur, where he led a life of idlenes 
and inactivity. 

Every one who has dwelt in a country town knows 
the effect B ages aes by the arrival of a regiment of a 
diers in the place; how not only the idle and unem 
ployed, but even the industrious and the busy, quit 
their labours for a while, to gaze on the novelty whid 
thus happily breaks in upon the monotony of their lives 
No wonder, then, that the arrival of a regiment of guaris 
in the quiet town of Saumur threw all the world intos 
fever of delight. Groups assembled in every quaria 
through which the soldiers were expected to pass a 
hour and a half before they could possibly arrive, and 
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amongst these expectant gazers, stationed on the bridgem where as 
which crosses the Loire, was young Jacques de Veriiastonish: 
to whom the anticipated event of the day was a mattelivondere, 
of high enjoyment. When the long-looked-for bavliiite the ab 
arrived, greatly excited by the scene, struck by Somer ingui 
thought 
| | 
ened to 
PE 
the n 
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truth of the tale was not for 

his mother and family, who 
deceive themselves—an event 
ifficult with wiser persons than 
on the soldier presenting him- 


and caress a prodigal son, and intro- 

friends and acquaintance as her first-born, 

de Verre. The soldier, whose real name was 
d@Eranderie, passed a jovial time during the stay 
regiment at Saumur, and when ordered into Nor- 

, departed, carrying with him the maternal bless- 

and a good store of ecus, which he probably esti- 
mated still more highly. In Normandy he married a 
Mademoiselle Dauplé, and took care duly to inform his 
sdopted family in Anjou of the joyful event ; some time 
after which, the affectionate son, having obtained leave 
of absence, returned to visit Madame de Verre, and 


him. Fedy was a good-looking youth; his mourning 
habit became him; and the deep grief he iad expressed 
for his lost wife made him a peculiarly interesting object 
to the unmarried ladies of the town, many of whom 
gemed anxioug to repair the sad loss he had expe- 
rienced; amongst others a certain Mademoiselle Allard, 
who, being possessed of some fortune, and well born, was 
emsidered by Fedy and his adopted family as a fit and 
proper match. An extension of his leave of absence 
was obtained, and in due time the marriage took 


specified to be the son of Madame, 
and her husband, the late Guy de Verre de Chauvigny. 
The honeymoon sped swiftly away, and in due time, 
like other married people, their life went on in its usual 
tranquil peace, and Fedy became the father of two 
children ; but a storm was at hand, entirely unforeseen 
by all the parties interested. 

A stranger presented himself at the house of Ma- 
dame de Verre, and with all due preparation, to 
avoid shocking her maternal feelings by too sudden 
joy, declared himself to be Claude de Verre, her eldest 
son. Instead of being received, as he had expected, with 
open arms, the stranger was desired to withdraw, as 
Madame was not to be deceived by such an auda- 
dius falsehood. ‘Her son Claude,’ she said, ‘had been 


questioned the authenticity of the fugitive, and had 
Potested that they should have recognised him any- 
Where as their old friend and acquaintance, were now 
ttonished at her having been so easily deceived, and 
imrondered that she should have listened for a moment 
the absurd fancy of Jacques, without any question 
inquiry; and were really sorry to say that they 
Mought she had acted with great imprudence—not to 
y folly and weakness. But the annoyance of poor 
fame de Verre and her younger son was not con- 
to these obliging remarks upon their conduct. 
family of Mademoiselle Allard sought redress from 
supposed mother-in-law and her son; as witnesses 
the marriage contract, and demanded compensation. 

i were instituted, and the strange tale 

tad throughout the land ; when, to add to the dismay 
the parties interested, the plot was thickened by 
Mademoiselle Dauple, 


The real hero of the tale—the veritable eldest son of 
the house of De Chauvigny—established his claim to 
his birthright by certificates of his service in his regi- 
ment, of his being taken prisoner at Valenciennes, his 
detention there, and subsequent release ; all which were 
clearly proved. The two wives of Fedy d’Eranderie, 
thrown into the greatest distress, were disposed to make 
prey the real person whose fictitious substitute 
they married. . They each demanded to be received 
as his wife, and to have their children legitimated by 
him. But Claude felt himself under no obligation to 
either lady ; and when they resorted to legal proceed- 
ings, he resolutely defended himself. The cause was 
finally brought before the parliament of Paris, where it 
was decided that the real Claude should enjoy his right, 
but that the ladies must abandon allclaimto him. The 
impostor was condemned to death, par contumace ; but 
he had vanished for ever. Madame de Verre and her 

ounger son were condemned to pay a fine of 2000 
ivres to Mademoiselle Allard, whose children were 
declared legitimate, though the marriage was pro- 
nounced to be null and void, in consequence of the 
pre-contract with Mademoiselle Dauplé, who obtained 
no verdict at all; it being evident that the family of 
De Verre were not cognizant of her marriage with the 
impostor till after that event had taken place. 


(We expect in an early number to be able to present an account 
of a case of recent occurrence in England, nearly similar to that of 
Claude de Verre.]} 


ETCHINGS FROM ORDINARY LIFE. 


THERE are millions whose rise and progress in the 
world furnish most instructive examples, but who, from 
the quiet tenor of their lives, come not within the scope 
of public biography. We have often thought that me- 
moirs of virtuous and successful men engaged in ordi- 
nary pursuits, if drawn up in a pleasing form, would be 
of more utility to the bulk of society than even the bio- 
graphies of the great and renowned. In the latter case 
ambition may be excited; but it is only one in a thou- 
sand, endowed with extraordinary talents, fostered by 
patronage, or favoured by wealth and other adven- 
titious circumstances, who can hope to imitate the 
model placed before him. Not so with the successful 
man in ordinary life. There is nothing in his career— 
no circumstances of birth, fortune, patronage, or un- 
common talent—to forbid the emulation of any other 
individual ; no obstacle which prudence, diligence, good 
dispositions, and fair-dealing may not overcome; no 
success which is beyond the power of these virtues to 
attain. It is from the histories of such men that we 
intend to present our readers with an occasional etch- 
ing, giving veritable memoirs, but suppressing names 
where we know that the reverse would be unpleasing 
to those who have all along lived in the privacy of their 
own business circle. We begin with one whom we espe- 
cially esteem, one whose intelligence, liberality, and 
frankness of manners, are passports to the affections 
of every man who has the good luck to be acquainted 
with— 
THE RETIRED ENGINEER. 


James Crawford, for so we shall call him, was born 
in a Lowland hamlet about fifty years ago, the youngest 
of three brothers, and the fifth in a family of seven. 
His father was joiner, cart, and mill wright to the sur- 
rounding tenantry ; a humble but comfortable situation, 


‘as every one knows who is acquainted with the amount 


of business in this line which has been required in 
well-farmed districts since the beginning of the present 
century. James was educated at the school of his native 
parish, and well it was for him that the death of the 
ancient oddity who had usurped the instruction of the 
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rishioners for the previous si years, placed him 
a the tuition of a really amiable and well-educated 
man. Another advantage which he enjoyed was, that 
his elder brothers were beginning to be useful to their 
father in his yearly increasing business just as he was at 
the proper age for being educated. It was also the meri- 
dian of the thrashing-mill era, when flails were disap- 
pearing on every side, and no man was more busily or 
successfully employed than old Crawford. fortu- 
nate juncture of affairs induced the old man to give his 
youngest son the best education which the schoolmaster 
could impart. Nor was the teacher slack in the per- 
formance of his duty; for, independent of the love he 
had for the tractability and. innocent humour of the 
boy, he had also a dash of pride in his composition, and 
saw in the aptitude and acquirements of his scholars 
nothing so obvious as his own abilities. The fact is, 
he had a hobby; ciphering and mathematics were his 
chief delight, and to excel in these was the sure pass- 

of the pupil to his affections. This it was which 
nit him so strongly to Jamie Crawford, than whom 
no boy could calculate with greater rapidity, draw a 
more accurate diagram, or solve a more intricate pro- 
blem; and it was a vile slander on the part of the 
parish that attributed any part of the schoolmaster’s 
affection to the presents which came from the dairy or 
eon te of Mrs Crawford, or to the pretty face and 
andsome figure of her eldest daughter. 

At the age of fifteen—there were happily fewer men- 
boys at that period than there are now—young Craw- 
ford was apprenticed to his father. We say apprenticed, 
for the old man, however indulgent to his family, was 
in his humble way a man of method, making no differ- 
ence in the workshop between his own sons and the 
sons of those who came to learn under him. This re- 
solution of binding James to the millwright’s bench 
was not without remonstrance from Mrs Crawford and 
the schoolmaster, who talked of the boy’s abilities, and 
of how easy it world be for the father, now that he 
could employ some six or eight workmen, ‘to make 
something’ of at least one of the family. The old man, 
however, had taken his resolution, and being somewhat 
sicker—a quality which he used to boast of having 
transmitted to his offspring—it was in vain to attempt 
reasoning him out of the matter. ‘I dinna ken,’ he 
would say, ‘what ye mean by makin’ something o' him, 
but I ken what a millwright is; and sae lang as he has 
his hands, he'll aye hae them to depend on. I'll mak 
his hands, and if has got as gude a head as ye say, 
he'll soon hae the less need to use them.’ In all this 
we cannot but think old Crawford was right: his son 
by a college education might have become a teacher, 
preacher, or even professor, but which, or if any of 
these, was a matter of the utmost doubt; whereas with 
the prospects which presented themselves to the prac- 
tical engineer about thirty years ago, there was an 
absolute certainty of a young man of talent, steadiness, 
and perseverance, rising to eminence. . The determina- 
tion being taken, James applied himself to his tools with 
the utmost good-will, exhibiting the same docility, ob- 
liging disposition, and inoffensive humour which he 
had shown at school— making no pretensions, but 
doing everything well which he undertook; perpetu- 
ally scheming and devising, so as to bring out the 
desired result with the least possible amount of labour. 
Nobody seeing the quiet steady boy at his bench could 
have predicted his future success, for up to this time 
he had shown no peculiar aptitude for mechanics, 
stories which his mother used to tell in after-years 
of his juvenile ingenuity, might be told of any dozen 
boys having the same facilities. There was nothing 
very wonderful in the pigmy water-wheels with which 
he studded every rivulet, in his miniature windmill and 

mp, or in the work-box with the secret drawers which 

e constructed for his sister. Nor was there anything 
uncommon in a child of twelve lopping off his finger-nail 
while whittling with his father’s tools; and the boy who 
cut asunder his drum to discover what caused the sound 


showed quite as much curiosity as James Crawford, 
when he got himself nearly crushed to death by creeping 
inside a thrashing-mill to see how the machinery sepa. 
rated the grain from the straw. 

During his apprenticeship, however, his mechanical 
genius began to develop itself. same mental 
powers which had been trained to the solution of Ey. 
clid’s problems, enabled him to contrive new adaptations 
of the machinery which his father constructed. His 
faculty for calculation was ever in request; and the 
plans which cost his father and elder brothers whole 
days of anxious labour, he sketched off in one-tenth of 
the time with the greatest precision. Nor was he ley 
beloved for’ his obliging manners than on account of 
his abilities. He was the favourite at home, as he was jn 
the neighbourhood, where his drollery was occasionally 
playing off some innocent trick ; as in the construction 
of a musical snuff-box, which, when opened by the boon 
in church on Sunday, it was impossible to stop; in 
a similar contrivance which had half-a-dozen apparent 
openings, but none of which was the real one; or in the 
framing of a harmless man-trap, to catch the young 
ploughmen who were in the habit of serenading the 
girls of the neighbouring farm. 

It was not in the mere acquirement of his handicraft 
that he spent the years of his apprenticeship ; he was 
an industrious reader whenever opportunity offered, 
spending every spare penny in the purchase of books 
relating more especially to his own profession. This 
of itself cost no small amount of self-denial, for ther 
were no Penny Cyclopedias or People’s Editions in 
those days, and the income of a millwright’s appren- 
tice could not, unless under the impulse of a powerful 
determination, well afford the luxury of books and 

Still, he stuck to his bench and books, 
improving himself as a draughtsman, and suggesting 
improvements on agricultural implements and ms- 
chines. Being the best scholar and draughtsman in 
the little country workshop, he was occasionally sent 
to a distance to inspect and take drawings of new im- 
plements, of which a number were then beginning to 
make their appearance. On one of these occasions he 
visited Glasgow, then rapidly rising into commercial 
importance, and had, under the guidance of a workman 
who had been some time with his father, the good for- 
tune to be admitted into several mechanical establish- 
ments. What he then saw struck him with more than 
wonder : the founderies, spinning-mills, steam-engines, 
and steamboats (the latter were still in a great mea- 
sure novelties, under the enterprise of Bell, Dodds, 
Napier, and others), were to him like works of e- 
chantment, com with the country machine 
fashioned in his father’s workshop. From this time 
his mind received a new impulse; and after a te 
days’ sojourn in the west, he returned with reluctance 
to his native hamlet. His soul was now centred in 
Glasgow, whither he was determined to go as soon 
as his apprenticeship was concluded. To fit himself 
the better for this new scheme, the whole of his spare 
moments were devoted to the study of machines and 
mechanical drawings ; and many were the secret half- 
crowns which his mother gave him for the prose 
cution of his object, convinced, as she used to say it 
after-life, that Jamie’s learning would ‘mak him gang 
wi’ an evener-up back than ever his father had done 
His ingenuity, which was accidentally brought undet 
the notice of an individual then extensively s 


The | in Canadian land lots, procured him one of the most 


handsome offers that could be made to a young ladof 
nineteen. This, alike to father and son, was a pow 
temptation; but James Crawford stuck to the terms d 


his indenture ; and well it was, for although a township 
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In the spring of 1818 James Crawford left his father’s 
workshop for that of an extensively-employed engineer 
jn Glasgow, carrying with him little more of the world’s 
wealth than his tools, drawing instruments, books, and 
working-clothes. In this éstablishment he found all 
that scope for improvement which he had so — 
desired; and in less than eighteen months was ad- 
yanced from the bench to be draughtsman and overseer 
of one of the most important departments. In this 
capacity he had occasion at one time to visit the iron 
districts of Wales; and the manner in which he exe- 
cated his commission, and the information which he 


of millwright. The surviving sisters, two in number, had 
married decent tradesmen ; and at the time of James’s 
first promotion, his mother was in the enjoyment of a 
cottage and garden, and a few hundred pounds which 
his father had earned. For these his poor relatives he 
did all that a kind and prudent son and brother could 
do. Acting upon the maxim of making every man, if 
possible, rely upon his own exertions, he did not 
foolishly squander among them his money, nor did he 
bring them to live in a sphere which old-established 
habits rendered them incapable of enjoying. On the 
contrary, he kept them in their accustomed spheres, 
yet made them to rise, as it were, by their own endea- 
vours. Thus his brother has at the present moment 
one of the most extensive businesses as agricultural 


ted | implement-maker and millwright; his mother (some 


Crawford retained all his former modest and unpre- 
tending manners, his usual frankness and affability. 
He clung to his desk and workshop with redoubled 
gsiduity, keeping his eye on every new invention 
relative to the branches of engineering in which the 


to Belgium—a tour which, above all others, delighted 
him, and’ of which he drew up a sketch, evincing a 
degree of penetration which would have made him, 
had he directed his attention to that line, as clever 
astatist and political economist as he was now an en- 
gineer. In consequence of some misunderstanding, the 
original partners separated in 1827, and upon this 
James Crawford found himself in company with the 
senior member, and virtually at the head of one of the 
best machine factories on the Clyde. In a couple of 
years death removed his co-partner, full of years, riches, 


That which before us lies in daily life 

Is the prime wisdom. 
A large and rapidly-rising manufacturing town fur- 
i rs, Which he ever made a point 
of executing to the best of his abilities, giving a good 
atticle at a fair price, and keeping such workmen as 


d respects as the nature of 
profession would admit of, his workmen were 
a set of exemplary fellows, so much so, that 
aCrawford’s man’ soon became synonymous with an 


! Crawford was always prompt and punctual, 
Nigorously performing every promise, and making a 
to exact the same of others in return. With this 
hereditary sickerness, he retained his frank and obliging 
manners—a man of strict business habits, but the most 
social and agreeable of companions ‘when that same 
ess,’ as he used to say, ‘was locked up in the 
counting-room.’ 
During all this tissue of success, the reader will natu- 
tally be inquiring what of the Crawfords in the mest § 


igrated | enterprising spirit. ‘The old manor-house was 


time dead) was kept comfortably in her little cottage, 
enjoying her cows and poultry as she did when he was 
a boy ; his sisters’ husbands, unfitted, through want of 
education, to high duties, were assisted to other means 
of earning their livelihood than by manual labour; 
while their children, by Mr Crawford’s kindness, were 
educated for higher professions. ‘I cannot tame the 
old sparrows,’ he would say, ‘ but I'll catch their brood 
as young as I can.’ One nephew is now a surgeon, 
another a merchant; a third was at one time accountant 
in his uncle’s office, but swindled him out of a couple 
of thousands by forgery, and fled to America; and 
a fourth, trained as an engineer, was associated with 
him in partnership in 1839. Thus he provided for his 
relatives; not forgetting his old teacher, who received, 
while alive, numerous presents of the best books and 
finest instruments—donations which he prized beyond 
money or estates. 

Thus did James Crawford actively and steadily pur- 
sue his career till 1841, when he bequeathed to his 
nephew the good-will of his business, and retired on 
a fortune of L.50,000, and the annual proceeds of 
several patent inventions. He could have easily held 
on, and trebled that sum ; but he had no heart for lucre, 
and only sought such a competence as that to which he 
thought his diligence and toil entitled him. Five years 
had he been an apprentice, four a journeyman, and 
twenty in business on his own account; and all this was 
surely deserving of the leisure and quietude of a country 
life. For this purpose he purchased a snug little estate 
in his native county—the height and consummation, 
be it told, of his worthy lady’s ambition. In his busi- 
ness he was no doubt eminently successful; but his 
success was only the natural reward of his talent, dili- 
gence, and perseverance. With the exception of the loss 
by his nephew, and another by a joint-stock specula- 
tion (which, by the way, was the first and last of his 
specs), he met with no heavy losses. He seldom 
required pecuniary accommodation, and as seldom 
granted it. Amid all the crises and crashings which 
have taken place during the last fifteen years, he stood 
unscathed ; and for this reason, that he never speculated 
or carried his business beyond his means. He might 
have attempted, like some, to make ten thousand in- 
stead of three thousand a-year, but to do so, he must 
have laid himself under bank obligation, and put him- 
self helplessly within the power of those sudden fluctua- 
tions in market value which have proved so disastrous. 
This he avoided by being prudently contented with his 
ways and means, and undertaking no more than could 
be properly conducted under his own personal superin- 
tendence; the result of which procedure has been his 
present repose and independence. He is yet a hale 
man, and thus reasonably enjoys himself and his fortune, 
instead, as is too frequently the case with the mercan- 
tile, who toil to amass enormous fortunes till old age 
overtakes them, and then withdraw amid disease and 
decrepitude when enjoyment is out of the question. 

And now that our engineer was ‘a country gentle- 
man,’ he carried to his estate the same 
down (for it was in ruins, the estate having been worn 
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occasionally to sneer at the ‘engineer’s improvements.’ 
Now, however, as great a revolution has taken place 
in their minds as he produced on his estate. They are 
beginning to envy the comforts and elegances of the 
engineer’s mansion, and those who can are rapidly fol- 


same spirit manifested itself; and being fortunate in 
having three intelligent and enterprising farmers, his 
endeavours met with a ready co-operation. New modes 
of farming, better roads, better constructed farmsteads, 
improved implements, and the like, are now to be seen 
on the estate; and the surrounding tenantry, who at 
first jeered at his schemes and ‘newfangled notions,’ 
have been utterly confounded by the crops which they 
see raised on the Crawford estate. ‘Od, I’m thinking 
he’s no sic a fule after a’,’ remarks Farmer Brown. 
‘Nay, nay,’ says his brother, ‘it’s no a fule nowadays 


that can make fifty thousand in twenty years.’ ‘ That | has 


may be,’ retorts Farmer Smith, ‘ but a fule may gather 
money, when it requires a wise man to spend it.’ Such 
are the sage remarks of the neighbours on the subject 
of Mr Crawford’s improvements; though it is perfectly 
obvious that they are following in his footsteps as fast 
as their landlord’s means will allow. Our retired friend, 
besides, is in the highest esteem in the district; looked 
up to, advised with, and sought after. He is in the 
happy enjoyment of his well-earned fortune, employing 
it usefully and beneficially, and fulfilling every duty of 
a British landlord. 

Such has been the career of the retired engineer. 
Is there anything in his case which is beyond the power 
of an ordinary man to imitate? He was nothing in- 
debted to fortune, to birth, or to accident; he married 
no wealthy widow, no rich master’s daughter fell in love 
with him, nor did he ripen under the sunshine of any 
man’s or party’s patronage. He devoted himself to his 
business; read, studied, and improved himself, while 
others were idling or dissipating. He lost no oppor- 
tunity of acquainting himself with new discoveries and 
inventions, travelling many miles on foot when he was 
too poor to take the public conveyance. He had a 
kindly disposition, was affable, honest, and trustworthy. 
Above all things, he adhered to one pursuit: his busi- 
ness was the centre to which he made all his other 
acquirements converge. He was not led into ruinous 
speculations by ambition, but strove to do his best in 
the line he had chosen; and the result has been, an age 
of honourable ease and independence. 


THE FAIRIES NOT LOST. 


Tue fairies are gone! Oberon and Titania, with all 
their train, lie embalmed in the winding-sheet of the 
poet’s fancy ; but he who contemplates his fellow-beings 
with the eye of imagination, will raise up to himself a 
vision of beauty and heart-stirring truth, that will com- 
pensate him for all the turmoils of world-cares and 
anxieties. Look at those fairy beings of the material 
world—those tender buds of humanity, the little chil- 
dren around us—what creation of the poet’s brain can 
compare with those lovely little creatures for trickery, 
waywardness, and pretty caprices? Talk of Robin 
Goodfellow’s laugh! What a genuine thing is the laugh 
of a child! It is as if sorrow never had been, and never 

ion of that soul. There we have 


the ‘honey-bag of sweet and joyous thoughts ; and I am 
one who, having had my sorrows, ¢an still believe that 
there is a sunny side to almost all the events of our life, 
if we will but turn to it with a sincere and faithful heart, 
No fairy mirth ever exceeded the mirth of happy chil. 
dren. Only observe a bevy of them seated on a door. 
step, joining in tiny chorus to the directing melody of 
an elder precentor. The soul of music is there, for it js 
the music of the heart. The dance of fairies round g 
mole-hill of wild thyme, footing it to the cricket’s song, 
is a lovely object of the fancy; but look at a knot of 
infants, hand in hand, or holding each other’s frocks, 
dancing to a street-organ. How absorbed are they in 
their pastime ! how zealously they perform their little 
rites, totally unconcerned and unconscious of observing 
eyes! Will any after-occupation in life be more seriously 
entered upon by them, or more conscientiously fulfilled? 
Then, for the gravity of children, how profound it is! 
I know of nothing more intense than the seriously-in. 
quiring face of an infant—the face of Newton on the 
threshold of a discovery could not have been more elo- 
quent: one might fancy it capable of solving the great 
mystery of life and death. Again, observe two or three 
of these little creatures, seated knee to knee, and one of 
them imparting to the company some recent event that 
occurred in the neighbourhood, or is debating the 

propriety of admitting a fourth to partake in their 
solemnities ; no grave council of state can be more oceu- 
pied—more earnest. Yet, again, if we are amused with 
the human jealousies and sparrings of the fairy Oberon 
and Titania, when each, to obtain possession of the } 
little page left in her care by the Indian woman; his 
tiny majesty commits himself by royal poutings, and 
upbraidings, and plots, and crooked chicaneries, while 
his consort asserts her prerogative by a consistent ob- 
stinacy of purpose to retain the boy; so that, as Puck | 
says— 

* Now they never meet in grove or green, 

By fountain clear, or spangled star-light sheen, 

But they do square ; that all their elves for fear, 

Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there.’ 
Have we no counterpart in the maneuvrings, and plots, | 
and counter-plots, bickerings, and angers of our little 
human fairies ; their casus belli turning, perchance, upon 
the possession of a doll, or the fee-simple of a doll’s 
house? ‘Truly may it be said that ‘the poetry of earth 
is ceasing never; for there is poetry, or the power 
of creative intellectual embellishment, to every action 
and substance throughout all nature; and we do not 
neutralise or destroy the action or substance by such 
process of the fancy—we sublimate, and present it in 
the most agreeable form to the senses. 

‘Poetry, says Hazlitt, ‘is the universal language 
which the heart holds with nature and itself.’ In all j 
human beings the poetical faculty (or an apprehensive- 
ness of the beautiful in nature) exists in various degrees 
of intensity ; but it still exists ; the consummation of the 
faculty lies in producing those feelings in the form of 
winged words. I repeat, therefore, that we have our 
little fairies of the material world—our graceful and 
lovely children ; and he who contemplates them and their 
miniature ways with an eye of fancy, will multiply his 
sources of pleasure, and at the same time amplify his 
own heart’s benevolence. The child may indeed be 
said (in one sense) to be the ‘father to the man; for 
they read us many a wholesome lesson in sincerity and 
true wisdom. Little children are the bright emanations 
of omnipresent lovingkindness ; they are the pure snow 
shed in the dawn, before the smoky atmosphere of day 
has stained its splendour. 

Experience has told us that our term of years is ex- 
tended by a consociation with children; and I am sure 
that (next to a conscience void of offence) nothing more 
tends to keep the heart young, and fresh, and green, 
amid the winter snows of age, than the habit of accus- 
toming one’s self to sympathise with, and take delight in, 
the actions of this fairy race of our own ies. The 
habit iteclf keeps the young; and the mind im 
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out and beggared by the spendthrift son of an ancient perceptib 
family), and a new and elegant mansion erected in its essential 
stead. Water and gas-light, conveniencies hitherto anism.’ 
unknown in country residences, were introduced into Let m 
every apartment, while baths and heating apparatus do say it 
were established for the general comfort. Lawns, love that 
roads, gates, cottages, &c. underwent a complete re- children | 
volution ; and the neighbouring lairds even ventured of heaver 
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eential point, may be denominated ‘ poetical 

Let me not be thought indiscreet when I say (for I 
do say it in the implicit adoration of the unbounded 
Jove that dwelt in * Suffer little 
children to come unto me; for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.’ € 

[Extracted, with the concurrence of the author, from Mr Charles 
(Cowden Clarke’s Lectures on English Poetry—section on the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. } 


THE FIRST BOOKS. 


Amonc the Greeks theearliest books were in verse, which 
has everywhere been prior to The oldest book 
extant in prose is Herodotus’s History. The most an- 
cient printed book with a date is a psalter—the truly 
beautiful Psaltorum Codex—printed in 1457 at Mentz 
(that is, Mayence, on the Rhine)—not at Metz, as some- 
times stated, which is situated in the ancient province 
of Lorraine. Caxton printed Raoul le Fevre’s Recueil 
des Histoires de Troyes (without printer’s name, place, 
or date), which, there is every reason to conclude, was 
the first book ever printed in the French language. Mr 
Hallam states that the earliest works printed in France 
lear the date of 1470 and 1471, whilst there is little 
doubt that Caxton’s impression of the Recueil was 
printed during the life of the Duke of Burgundy, to 
whom its author was chaplain, and, therefore, in or 
before 1467. Caxton commenced a translation at Bruges 
in 1468, and finished it at Cologne in 1471; this was the 
first book printed in English. In a little book entitled 
Francis Adams’s Writing Tables, with Sundry Necessarye 
Rules (1594), we read that ‘ Printing was found out at 
Mentz in 1459, and first brought to London by William 


Caxton, mercer. 

The first book printed in England is said to have ema- 
nated from Oxford in 1468, under the title of Exposicio 
Sancti Jeronimi in Simbolo Apostolorum. Its claims to 
be regarded in this light have, however, been much 
discussed, and will be found summed up in Mr. W. 
Singer’s treatise upon it, privately printed in 1812. 
Mr Bagford and Mr Lewis are of opinion that the first 
work printed in England was The Game and Playe of 
Chesse, translated out of the French, and imprinted by 
Wiliam Caxton. Fynysshed the last day of Marche, 
4D, 1474. It is certainly the first book to which 
Caxton has affixed a date, and is consequently highly 
prized by book collectors. Trevisa’s translation of 
Glanville’s treatise De Proprietatibus Rerum, printed by 
Wynkin de Worde in 1507, is the first book printed on 
paper made in England. The first book containing 
English woodcuts is Caxton’s Mirrour of the World (1481), 
afolio volume so rare and valuable, that the Duke of 
Roxburgh’s copy of it sold for three hundred and fifty- 
one pounds fifteen shillings, and even a damaged copy 
has been sold for nearly twelve pounds. Sir John Har- 
Mington’s translation of Orlando Furioso (1590) is the 
first English work containing copper-plates. The first 
collection of English maps is Saxton’s folio volume, now 
extremely rare in its perfect condition, consisting of 
thirty-five maps and an illuminated portrait of Queen 
Hlizabeth, published in London 1579. Hearne says he 
often consulted Saxton’s maps, and found them of great 
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we have seen the yee 
Catalogus Librorum ex Variis Europe partibus advec- 
torum (1674). The first printed notice of Shakspeare 
by name occurs in a work entitled Polimanteia, or 
the Means to Judge of the Fall of a Commonwealth, 
whereunto is annexed a Letter from England to her 
three Daughters, Cambridge, Oxford, Inns of Court, by 
W. C. (Cambridge, 1594). Mr Clerk, a landsman, was 
the first who reduced our naval tactics to a systematic 
form, and his excellent treatise was a great favourite 
with Nelson, who would frequently desire his chaplain, 
Mr Scott, to read it to him. The first English book 
upon navigation was published in 1626, and entitled An 


dedication, ‘I have been persuaded to print this dis- 
course, being a subject I never see writ before.’ 

One Roberts was the first systematic writer upon trade 
in the English language, and his treatise upon the sub- 
ject, entitled The Merchant's Mapp of Commerce (1638), 
to which his portrait is attached, gained him great repu- 
tation. The first book on surveying, published in Eng- 
land, is Sir Richard de Benese’s of Measuring of 
Lande, as well of Woodland as Plowland, and Pasture in 
the Field ; to Compt the true Nombre of Acres of the same 
(1560). To be sure there is a Boke of Surveying printed 
earlier—about 1540—but it relates only to agriculture. 
Robert Record, who died in 1558 in the King’s Bench 
prison, where he was confined for debt, was the first 
person who wrote on arithmetic in English (that is, any- 
thing of a higher cast than the works mentioned by 
Tonstall); also the first who wrote on geometry in Eng- 
lish; the first who introduced algebra into England ; the 
first who wrote on astronomy, and the doctrine of the 
sphere in English ; and finally, the first Englishman (in 
all probability) who adopted the system of Copernicus. 
The very rare and valuable work by Apicius Ceelius, 
entitled De Arte Coquinaria, Libri X, published at 
Mediolani in 1498, is the first printed treatise on 
cookery, and is an exceedingly curious book, throwing 
much light on the feasts of the ancients. Copies of it 
have sold for prices varying from two to ten guineas. 
But in beauty it is surpassed by the great Italian receipt 
book, entitled Ricettario Fiorentino (1574), a folio volume, 
wherein the culinary art is handed to posterity in 
splendid print, enriched with woodcuts and an engraved 
title-page. Bernard Breydenbach’s Sanctarum Pere- 
grinationum in Montem Syon (Mayence, 1486) is perhaps 
the first book of trave/s ever published, and contains 
very remarkable illustrations; amongst others, a view of 
Venice more than five feet in length, and a map of the 
Holy Land more than three. The work is in folio, and 
usually valued at ten guineas. Braun and Hogenberg’s 
six folio volumes, entitled Civitates Orbis Terrarum, pub- 
lished at Cologne in 1572, contain the first engraved 
perspective views, including many of places in England, 
particularly the famous palace of Nonsuch. The first 
Greek edition of the Psalms of David, and the first 
Greek impression extant of any part of sacred writ, is 
the folio edition printed at Mediolani in 1481. A cop 
of this rare work, bought of a bookseller for the 
sum of four shillings, was resold for five guineas to Dr 
Sonn of whom it was purchased by another person 

sixteen guineas. 
guin 


INDUSTRY AND GENIUS. 
There are many teachers who profess to show the nearest 
way to excellence; and many expedients have been in- 
vented by which the toil of study might be saved. But 
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THE DYING GIRL 


Anp thou art dying, beautiful and young, 
When smiles of joy should on thy lips be playing, 
And thou shouldst bound with sportive glee along, 
Where merry maids are in the meadows maying. 
The spring sun shineth through thy window-pane, 
The pleasant breeze with balmy breath is sighing, 
And thou canst hear the feathered minstrel’s strain, 
In that still room where thou art pale and dying. 


Why is thy spirit summoned to the skies, _ 

Untried by years, unvisited by sorrow? 

Why art thou called, ere yet thy gentle eyes - 

Have feared to look upon the coming morrow ? 

Thy cheek hath never paled with anxious care, 

Thy heart hath never throbbed with guilty sadness ; 
Even as thyself thy course was pure and fair, 
Hallowed by love, and cheered with looks of gladness. 


Why didst thou leave thine own immortal heaven, 

For earthly guests to cherish and caress thee? 
Why unto us wert thou, sweet spirit, given, 

And called away when we had learned to bless thee ? 

_ Why wert thou fashioned lovely to the sight? . 

Why were thine eyes with tender radiance streaming ? 
Why didst thou come, young being of delight, 

To fade like mirage on the pilgrim gleaming ? 


Selfish and weak !—why should we wish thee here ? 
_ Pass to thy home, » happy spirit ; 
Hasten on blissful wing to that glad sphere, 
Where thou wilt glory evermore inherit. 
Mingle and dwell among the angel-band ; 
But, oh! while stars beneath thy path are burning, 
Think thou at times upon our sinful land, 
And plead for those whose gaze is upwards turning. — 
—From* The Wandering Angel, and Other Poems,’ by John Bolton 
Rogerson. 1844. , 


THE PITCHER-PLANT. 


There is not, perhaps, among the numerous 
that occur of the provident economy of nature in the 
vegetable part of the creation, a more remarkable instance 
of contrivance adapted to circumstances, and of means 
suited to the end, than what is evidently displayed in a 
t which is commonly met with in Ceylon and other 
i name of i ia). 
ing the inhabitant of a tropical climate, and found on 
the most dry and stony situations, nature has furnished it 
with the means of an ample supply of moisture, without 
which it'would have withered an i 
stalk of each leaf, near the base, 
sha like a pitcher, of the same consistence and 
as the leaf in the ae of its growth, but changing 
with age to a reddish purple. It is girt round with an 
oblique band or hoop, and covered with a lid neatly fitted, 1 
and moveable on a kind of hinge or fibre, which, 
over the handle, connects the vesse with the leaf. 


uced its season fairly sets in, if 
withers, with all the covers of the pitchers standin 
THE TRAVELEER’S TREE. 
This curious tree, which is a native of 
to the same natural order (Musacee) as the plantaip 
and banana. It is known in that island b 


rising, from the 
directions, 


flowers, which are not 
and produced from large sheaths. The 
foot-stalks of the leaves, which are somewhat shorter thm 
the leaves themselves, yield a copious supply of fresh 
we or, very grateful to the traveller, on having their map 
gins cut away near to the base, or forced from contact with 
those immediately above them, especially those about the 
middle of the series. The root-stock is of a soft cellulg 
substance, and the fruit, which resembles a small 

- : le 


Therefore what benevolence would dictate, 
should confirm. For he that is cautious of j 
weakest, and not above obliging the lowest, will haw 
attained such habits of forbearance and of con 

as will secure him the good-will of all that 

him, and teach him how to avoid the enmi 

are above him. For he that would not 

worm, will be still more cautious how he 
serpent.—Colton. 


EMPLOYEES. 

that are in power should 
to commit the execution of their 
who are able, but to those w 
and instruments, it is the duty 
best; but their employers are n 
when their duty is also their pleasure. i 
execution of a purpose to one who disapproves of 
= it, is to employ but one-third of man; 

and his head are against you—you have commanded 
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let no man be seduced to Mlleness by specious promises. | any evaporation place. The water, when 8 
of through the handle into the footatall, of the 
labour. It argues, indeed, no small strength of mind to | gives vigoursto the leaf itself, and sustenance #o the plant 
’ persevere in habits of industry without hendot sche of | As soon as theitchers are exhausted, the lids again o 
perceiving those advances which, like the of a clock, / 
whilst they make hourly approaches to their point, yet YY 
proceed so slowly as to escape observation. “There is one 
precept, however, in which I shall only be opposed oe 
vain, the ignorant, and the idle. I am not afraid that I 
shall repeat it too often. You must have no dependence 
‘ on your own genius. If you have great talents, industry 
will improve them ; if Pay have but — abilities, 
out it.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. to systematic botanists as the Urania Speciosa. It forms, Many 
striking feature in the scenery, as it does in the economy, of N= 
| its native country ; and is thus described by Mr Backhoug No. 
| in his recent Visit to the Mauritius and South A " 
of these trees, composed of several stems — 
same root, are seattered over the country i 
The trunks, or more properly root-stocks, which are about 
three feet in circumference, sometimes attain to thirty feet Rose 
above ground, they support grand crests of leaves of Mal 
about four feet long and one foot wide, but often torn into | cours 
comb-like shreds. The head is of a fan-like form, and ¢ | Robe! 
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h tion is said to grow in the most arid countries, and thus to MN Burns 
for the refreshment of man in a dry and thimty end, 
Probably the water may originate in the condeng their 
tion of dew, and be collected and retained by the 
” structure of the leaf; it has a slight taste of the tree, bul | dence 
» is not disagreeable. | native 
INFERIORS. | hearte 
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Those who either, from their own engagements Ty friend 
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and observation reach, havé from that time not only ceased 
| nces, but 
| to men i 
y the shrinking Or contracting 0 11s e id is pell- 
drawn open whenever the weather is showery, or dew falls, | aMelugeage 
which Would appear to be just the contrary of what usually “y 
happens though the contraction is oc- inDurgh. wheel 
casioned by t atmosphere ; and the expan- ournal, Series, in twelve volun 
thes tebe the moisture has | odd numbers to complete sete, may bo had. from the 
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